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HOW DAFFY DAYTON KEPT HOUSE. 

BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


"Now, Daffy,” said her mother, “ take good 
care of the baby, and don’t set the house on 
lire, and we shall certainly be at home before 
dark.” And she climbed up into the high 
wagon, and Daffy’s father pulled the reins up 
over old Dobbin's back, and they were all 
ready to start But then ilr. Dayton hesitated 
a moment. 

“I don’t know, after ah,” he said, doubt¬ 
fully, “but I had better take that pocket- 
book with me. If anybody should come 
along—■” 

“O nonsense!” said Daffy’s mother. “Who 
should come along that would steal? The 
men in the mill will be at work all day, and 
no stragglers ever come along here. Daffy 
isn t afraid to have it left in her care, are 
you, Daffy ?” 

And Daffy shook her head decidedly, and 
saw them drive away without feeling a bit 
l.mesome or afraid, for she had as brave a 
little heart as ever beat And then there was 
really nothing to be afraid of, though it was 
rather a lonesome place for a little girl to 
stay alone in all day—a little one story house, 
off from the main road, with a long, grassy 
lane leading up to it, and more than a mile 
from any neighbors; for, as her mother had 
said, no stragglers ever left the highway to 
come up that long lane, and the mill-men, 
who were not usually very nice, - had to work 


so hard that they couldn’t go strolling about 
in the clay time. And then she had the baby 
and Topsy the cat, for company, besides the 
hens that were making such a cackling out 
in the sunshine with their chicks like little 
woolly balls running about on legs. 

So sbe sat down tranquilly beside the baby’s 
cradle to rock and sing him to sleep, but, 
though it was just the hour for his forenoon 
nap, he didn’t seem to be at all inclined to 
slumber, though she sang “Bylo baby,” 
“ Hush, my dear,” as long and loud as ever 
she could, in her shrill little voice, he still 
kept persistently awake, kicking and crow¬ 
ing, and striking out with his little fat fists at 
the flies. 

So Daffy had . to'take him up and walk 
tip and down the room with him, and in that 
way the forenoon passed without her having 
time to think, even, that she was alone. 

But when at last the baby was fairly 
asleep, and she had eaten her own dinner, 
and fed Topsy, and the liens and chickens, 
the hours began to drag rather slowly, and 
she began to feel a little nervous and uneasy. 
The sound of her own step on the floor 
startled her, and the ticking of the clock 
sounded so dreary and so lonesome! It 
seemed as if it kept saying her name—“ Daffy, 
Daffy!” And then the wind, blowing through 
the pine woods back of the house, kept calling 
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her, too, she fancied. “Delphina, Delphina!” 
that said. Delphina was Daffy’s real name, 
you know. Her mother was very fond of ro¬ 
mantic names, and had found that in a book, 
and concluded that it was pretty enough for 
her baby. But it was very long and grand¬ 
sounding for such a little limber, pink-and- 
white morsel of a baby as Daffy was then; so 
everybody called her Delphy, and by-and-by 
that got changed into Daffy, which you see is 
shorter, and to my mind, far prettier than 
Delphina. Well, as I said, Daffy grew lone¬ 
some and nervous, and when the sun began 
to slip down behind the pine trees and still 
her father and mother didn’t come, she didn’t 
know what she should do. 

What it they shouldn’t come? What if 
she should have to stay there alone all night? 
she thought But they certainly would come; 
her mother knew that she would be frighten 
ed when it was dark, and unless something 
had happened to them they would be there 
very soon. 

So Daffy took comfort, and built a bright 
fire in the stove, and set the teakettle to sing¬ 
ing merrily so that everything might be nice 
and comfortable when they came. But then 
it had grown so dark that she thought she 
should feel safer with the doors fastened. The 
mill-men had done work now, and there was 
that pocket-book in the house, with almost all 
the money that her father had m the world 
in it! And the mill-men knew he had the 
money, too, for he had got it by selling wood 
to the people who owned the mill; and any 
one of the mill-men might come and kill her 
and the baby and take the money as well as 
not, thought poor little Daffy. 

So she slipped the heavy oaken bar across 
the door, and fastened the other door that 
went into the woodshed, and then stood still 
by the window, peering out into the darkness, 
with her heart beating pit-a-pat, and strain¬ 
ing her ears to catch the first noise of coming 
wheels, or the hoarse neigh with which old 
Dobbin always announced bis arrival. But 
in vain; there was no sound save that which 
the wind made in the pine trees, and she sat 
down beside the baby’s cradle again, trying 
very bard to be patient and hopeful. Then in 
spite of herself her head drooped down upon 
her breast, and she fell into a little doie, and 
dreamed the most dreadful dream! She 
thought that a great, terrible robber had got 
into the house, and had killed the baby and 
w^ going to kill her with a great sharp knife 
that he held glistening over her head; but 


just as she dreamed it was going to fall she 
awoke, half beside herself with terror and 
trembling in every limb. O, how relieved she 
was to find it was only a dream; there was 
the baby sleeping tranquilly, all safe and 
sound, and no terrible robber there at all. 

But all at once there came heavy, shofiling 
footsteps up the lane, and then a heavy, 
thundering knock at the door I 

Still terrified and bewildered with her 
dream Daffy could hardly keep back the cry 
that rose to her lips. She sat perfectly still, 
not daring to stir, scarcely daring to breathe, 
her poor little face grown white" as a snow¬ 
drift. 

It came again—that loud, startling knock, 
and then she heard gruff men’s voices talking 
outside, and some one lifted the latch. O, 
how thankful Daflty was that the door was 
fastened! She stole softly to the window and 
peeped out through a corner of the curtain, 
and there was a man—a short, stout man 
with a slouched hat pulled down over his 
eyes, looking, O so much, like the robber she 
had dreamed of! And behind him another 
taller and more slender one. They were mill- 
men, they knew her father had gone away, 
and they had come to steal the money, Daffy 
thourht, at once. They knocked twice more, 
and then they left the door, and for one brief 
moment Daffy felt a little thrill of’hope that 
they had gone. But only for a moment; the 
next she heard the heavy footsteps going de¬ 
liberately round the house, through the 
woodshed, coming up to the other door—the 
door that had for fastening only a little 
wooden button that one man’s strength 
might so easily burst open! Poor little 
Daffy’s knees knocked together, and her 
small heart brimmed over with terror and 
despair. But suddenly a little flame of 
courage leaped up through it, as she heard 
their hands upon the door. She would not 
give up without a straggle! She had promised 
her mother that she would take good care of 
the baby and the pocket-book, and she would 
at least try to keep her promise! 

She flew into her mother’s room, took the 
pocket-book from the bureau drawer and 
thrust it into her bosom, then back into the 
kitchen and caught the baby from his cradle, 
and, clasping him tightly in her arms, she 
slipped back the heavy bar from the door, and 
ran out into the darkness! 

She ran down the lane as fast as her little 
trembling limbs would carry her, hearing 
heavy footsteps following and seeming to gain 
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on her at every step, and with the baby, now 
awake and frightened, clinging so tightly to 
her neck that it almost stopped her breath. 
Still she struggled on, until, just as she 
reached the end of the lane, she heard the 
welcome sound of wheels, and O joy! old 
Dobbin’s well known neigh! 

She stretched out her hands with one cry 
of relief, and then everything whirled before 
her eyes and she fell down, crushing the 
baby under her, in the damp grass, with one 
hand pressed tightly upon the precious 
pocket-book in her bosom. 

When she came to herself she was in the 
wagon, clasped tightly in her mother’s arms, 
and her father was urging Dobbin at his 
utmost speed up to the door. Daffy had only 
time to grasp out, “Bobbers! robbers! O 
you’ll be killed V* when they stopped before 
the door, and there were the two men stand¬ 
ing! And before Daffy could interfere her 
father had jumped out of the wagon and was 
saying, “How do you do?” to them, in the 
heartiest, most friendly way imaginable! And 


just then the light from the open kitchen 
door streamed across their faces and Daffy 
saw that they were—who do you think ? why, 
old Farmer Alden and his son James, come to 
make a neighborly call! 

. And Daffy had mistaken them for robbers! 
You maybe sure she felt very much ashamed; 
but nobody blamed her a bit; they all said it 
was very natural that she should have been 
frightened, and t hat she was a good, brave 
little girl to do as she had done. And her 
mother was very sorry that they had not been 
able to come home before to save her little 
girl so much suffering. 

But Daffy thought she was happy enough, 
to make up for it all, as she sat in her 
mother’s lap, with the baby laughing and 
crowing in his cradle beside her, and Topsy 
purring on the hearth. 

But it was a good many days before she 
got entirely over the effects of her fright, and 
though she is a grown-up woman now, with 
a Daffy of her own, she has never forgotten 
the day when she “ kept house,” alone. 
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HOW I LOST MY LOVER. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


“Be careful of the fire, Nelly,” was the 
last injunction of a thousand that my parents 
gave me, as they started off on a visit to some 
relatives residing eastward beyond the White 
Mountains. They were to be absent a fort¬ 
night ; and I was left commander-in-chief of 
rows of shining milk-pans, pots, kettles and 
household affairs in general and in particular. 
Farmers’ wives know that this is a post of 
considerable importance, one of hard duty 
and constant watchfulness. I was so 
thoroughly convinced of my competency as 
housewife, that I was sorely irritated when 
my good mother implied doubts of it by her 
countless and repeated charges. Now, I 
thought, “lam alone in my glory,” and I sat 
down to recover breath and patience I had 
lost in racing after collars, gloves, pins and 
neck-ties, and to prepare for commencing 
operations, which I resolved should astonish 
my unbelieving parents, and convince them 
what a treasure of a daughter they unwit¬ 
tingly possessed. I glanced around. The 
rooms were in woful confusion. Band-boxes, 


lesser boxes, boots, coats and cast-off under¬ 
clothes were scattered over the floor anti 
chairs; on the table was a huge pile of un¬ 
washed dishes, and half-opened doors revealed 
tumbled beds and mussy toiler-stands. The 
accumulation of disorder would have driven 
Lord Chesterfield distracted; and it is no 
wonder that the mirror opposite me reflected 
a heated and impatient face. I was not long 
to be daunted, however; for I had a mind to 
try what a pair of spry hands and feet could 
accomplish. At that instant the old clock in 
the sitting-room struck six; the morning was 
yet young, and I arose with a quick motion 
and a light heart. Broom, brush, dish-cloth 
and persevering labor got the mastery; and I 
shortly surveyed, with proud sati sf a c tion, the 
beautiful order I had brought about. Some¬ 
thing still was wanting, and snatching mr 
broad-brim from its accustomed nail, with 
eager footsteps I sought our flowei^gardea. 
Selecting choice roses, pansies and verbenas, I 
transferred them to our cosy parlor, very angels 
of fragrance and beauty. Nor was this alL I 
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determined to get a dinner that would shed 
honor upon me; so baring my arms, I was 
soon deep in mysteries, thought-busy and, as 
the sequel will prove, thought-wandering. 

Through the tender care of the novelist, 
heroines retain the immaculate whiteness of 
their robes, even if they are forced by circum¬ 
stances to wade through a mud-puddle. He 
knows it would never do to introduce them 
washing bedraggled and bespattered skirts, it 
would be so common-place and unroman tic. 
Well, I was once simple enough to believe his 
poetical fibs; and was inclined to imitate his 
Lady Angelas in dress; so I put on a dainty 
white muslin. While I stood before the glass, 
I could not help feeling a good deal of natural 
feminine vanity; for I was looking my very 
best. True, my figure was too short and its 
proportions of too healthy fullness for elegance 
and gracefulness; and, according to the 
American type of beauty, ray cheek was too 
rich in color; but I was pretty—there was no 
gainsaying it. Hy short, thick curls and black 
eyes were attractive; and I knew it thorough¬ 
ly. I was a vain puss then, a petted, half- 
spoiled, only daughter, presumptive heiress to 
many broad acres. 

You'll ask for whom were all these prepara¬ 
tions—certainly not for lone me. I was ex¬ 
pecting a beau. You see I knew intuitively 
that Philip Dean would come—you know 
Philip. There had been a little kindness 
growing up between us two from mere baby- 
hood. He had carried my dinner-basket night 
and morning during all our school days, and 
always insisted that I was much better and 
handsomer than a rival belle, sweet Jennie 
Wheeler. Besides, he won my girlish gratitude 
by slyly working out for me the long, hard 
sums in the old arithmetic—no wonder he 
was undisputed owner of a large share of my 
affections. Since I had donned long frocks I 
had been his companion almost invariably, to 
all the singing and spelling schools, picnics, 
sleigh-rides and boating excursions. It was 
bis general rule to spend two nights out of a 
week at our house; yet with all this pointed 
attention, he had never spoken a word of love. 
Somehow, I had a presentiment that a decla¬ 
ration would soon be made. That it was 
true, my story will prove. 

It was not long ere I heard a step on the 
gravelled walk that could belong to none but 
him. Looking backward to-day over the 
trains of years, it seems strange what a flutter¬ 
ing there was about my heart. Philip’s cheery 
“good-morning” in no wise tended to allay 


my perturbation; but we managed to get on 
very nicely together nevertheless. His hazel 
eyes had never looked so handsome and im¬ 
passioned before, nor had he been half so en¬ 
tertaining—O, I was proud of him. We sat 
near each other—so near that he toyed with 
my hand. It was a way Philip had, and I 
thought nothing of it. 

“How charming you are, to-day; and 
indeed you are so all the time to me, Nelly.” 

Now I don’t believe that person Jives who 
does not like a little flattery, given in the 
right manner, time and place, in spite of what 
wiselings say or may have said to the con¬ 
trary. It is innate to human nature, and I 
for one am free to own it. I have liked it 
from my pinafores; and surely, under such 
circumstances it could not have been distaste¬ 
ful. The complimentary speech recorded 
above was followed by an awkward pause, 
during which time we blushed to the runs of 
our ears. 

“Nelly,” he continued at length, “you 
know I have no sister to love and talk to; 
and sometimes I am very lonely. My dear 
and valued mother is becoming aged, and my 
nature craves a dearer and nearer companion¬ 
ship. I have long—■” 

Horrid! At that moment the odor of burnt 
meat came most inopportunely to my olfac¬ 
tories. I begged to be excused, and hastened 
to culinary quarters to find the piece of beef 
I had so carefully prepared almost spoiled. 
Nervously I caught a holder from the shelf, 
and in so doing succeeded in knocking a cut- 
glass pitcher, which fell with a loud crash and 
broke into a hundred fragments. Philip must 
have heard it—O, this meal-getting with a 
lover in the parlor! With a flushed brow I 
went back to my seat by Philip. He smiled 
provokingly and continued: 

“Nelly, I want a wife. Home will lack 
nothing then to make it the dearest resting- 
place this side of heaven. I know a little girl 
as precious to me as life—” 

“ O!—•” 

Just then a disturbance in Bridget’s apart¬ 
ment obliged me again to leave. I had care¬ 
lessly left open a door, and dame gran ter had 
taken the liberty to enter and taste the mce 
pudding I had set to cook It was in no envi¬ 
able frame of mind that I hauled out the 
dining-table and laid the dishes. As I looked 
at the heavy, flabby biscuits, unpalatable meat 
and burnt potatoes, my pride and self-confi¬ 
dence vanished. I should not have cared so 
much if I had not known what a notable cook 
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and housewife Sirs. Be?n. was. Besides, in 
matters appertaining to Cie palate, Philip had 
been an epicure from the cradle; and every¬ 
body knows that a man . thinks as much of 
his stomach as of his sweetheart. To add still 
more to my trepidation, Philip regarded me 
curiously when I invited him to dine. As he 
eyed the viands before him, the sudden elong¬ 
ation of his visage made me think for the 
instant that he was going to say grace. I 
poured the muddy coffee; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing my secret discomfort, I took a kind of 
malicious pleasure in seeing him sip the 
beverage. He was an inveterate coffee- 
drinker, but someway his cup did not seem to 
lower much. 'What rare fun I should have 
had if I had not been Dinah! We came to 
dessert at last,.and when I handed him the 
flaky-crusted pie, a relieved expression stole 
over his countenance, which changed to a 
perceptible grimace as he tasted it What 
could ail my highest effort? Alas! I had 
forgotten to sweeten the apple. Were vexa¬ 
tions never to cease ? By chance I caught a 
glimpse of a reflection in the glass. Was it 
mine ? I glanced downward—shade of Ham! 
My faith in spotless-robed heroines was gone 
at once. I was a tri-colored, exhibition of 
red, black and white, black predominating. 
Troubles heaped themselves up strangely. I 
wanted to throw myself on the carpet and 
cry like a very child; but I did nothing of the 
kind. Instead I burst into an incontrollable 
fit of laughter as the whole scene came before 
me in its ridiculous light I laughed till 
the tears ran down my cheeks, and as 
Philip became more disgusted my merriment 
increased. I laughed when he went away, 
though I knew he would never finish the 
offer so unluckily begun. Three weeks later 
he was united to Jennie Wheeler. Soon 
afterward I attended a party at the widow 
Dean’s, and, standing in a recess of the music 


room, X had the happiness (?) to overhear 
some slanting comments on my capabilities as 
a housekeeper. The speakers were my some¬ 
time admirer, Philip Dean, and another gen¬ 
tleman of my acquaintance. 

“ Well, Phil, I was never so surprised in my 
life as when I heard you had married Jennie. 
I thought it was all a settled thing between 
you and NelL” 

“Ah! Between you and me, she is a fine 
little girl for parties and sport, and all that; 
but she is a mighty poor cook, and therefore 
no wife forme,” in an undertone. “Jennie 
can get a meal victuals and is cleanly in 
person. The difference weighed in her favor 
—don’t you see?” 

He saw and I saw, very much to my chagrin 
and indignation. 

In time my parents returned, and I was 
only too glad to put off a responsibility of 
which I was heartily tired. 

I shrewdly suspect that my father had had 
an eye on Philip’s coffers; for he was cross 
towards me for three whole days after hearing 
of the wedding. Just as though I were ac¬ 
countable for Philip Dean’s goings-on. 

I, however, learned two lessons from this 
experience that young ladies may profit by. 
Firstly, it Is a vastly different matter to play 
kitchen maid with a mother to oversee, than 
to do the same without her. In the former 
case, if you forget sugar, saleratus or oven, 
she will not. Secondly, never allow a lover 
whom you wish to call husband to declare 
his passion at breakfast, dinner or supper¬ 
time, especially if you are forced to prepare 
the meal yourself; for they are unpropitious 
hours. Be too busy, be skittish, be anything 
rather than allow it. If possible, delay it till 
tbe hour of twilight or moonlight, then you 
will not, like me, have the seal of old maidism 
stamped ineflaceably on your brow. 
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HOW I AVAS SCALPED. 


JJY N. P. 

I wibfi you could lla?o scon MISS Mcdora 
Ilmldorlll In tho fall of 1800. She was Just 
I ho loveliest, sweetest creature tlmt theso 
hluo orbs of mine over gaied upon. Every 
young man In tarragon* was over head and 
cars In love with her, your humble servant, 
who, alasl was not young, Included. Sho 
was then In her eighteenth year, and had Just 
returned from Madaino Crinklem’s boarding- 
school, where she had passed two years, and 
In that time she had blossomed out most do- 
cldcdlv prptty and exceedingly charming. 
Wo could hardly believe It was tho same 


DAHL1NO. 

girl that had left, us only two years before. 
I remember the.first time I saw her alter 
her return. I was standing behind tho 
counter hi my storo (I'm In the dry-goods 
and grocery line, and occupy tho large brick 
building that stands in front of tho railroad 
depot. Perhaps you have seen niy sign In 
passing through Larragona on the cars— 
William Ucnry Joi\jont}s, In large gilt letters 
over the door), endeavoring to sell a dress 
pattern to phi Mrs, Muugeo, whon through 
the medium of my olfactory nerves, I becamo 
awarp of a third person In our immediate 
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vicinity. I raised my dovc-llko eyes, and 
behold Hiss Budderlli just entering the 
door. 

"Before her breathod a gale of rich perfume," 
osUonicvsald of Helen, a Grecian 'ady of 
somo note, though wlioro sho bought her 
perfumery the poet doesn't stato. Miss 
Budderili used I’lialoo’s. She was arrayed 
in a neat, roso coloied mornlug-dress, and 
upon her dainty head sho wore one of the 
most charming liata (or I thought so then—- 
It’s out of fashion now, and consequently 
must look horrid), and on her face she woro 
such a spnny, melting smile, that qpon my 
honor, madam, 1 sold that dress pattern to 
old Mrs. Mungcc for ten cents a yard less 
than cost, before I could recover myself 
sufficiently to greet tho cause of tills remark¬ 
able fall in dry goods. 

“ Is It possible,” cried I, taking her hand In 
mine, “that this Is little Medora Budderflif” 

" Why, Mr. Jonjoncs, have I changed so 
much?” sho asked. 

“ You havo grown so—” 

I hesitated. I felt a blush creoplng up 
between my shoulder blades. 

“So-so what, Mr. Jonjoncs?” And sho 
turned her dark eyes full upon my face. 

“ So lovely I” 

-“Into her clear cheok tho blood was 

brought, 

Blood-red as sunset summor clouds which 
rango 

Tho vergo of heaven." 

But I saw that sho Was pleased with tho 
compliment, notwithstanding it came from a 
bachelor of forty, who had often dandled her 
uiHm Ids knee and given her sugar-plums 
when sho was a weo littlo maiden, only a few 
short years before. 

“When did you arrive in town?” I asked. 

"Last night; and now I am to remain in 

I.-UTagnua ” 

"Education completed, of course.” 

“Yes; nothing more to loarn. Madamo 
Crlnklcm put on tho finishing touches during 
tlm last term,” she replied, with a smilo. 

Then, at lior request, I displayed a variety 
of linens, muslins, lace, ribbons, etc., for tier 
to choose fVoin, which it took her a very long 
timo to do, though 1 wished It had taken 
longer still; ami meanlimo we had a great 
deal to say, and very unnecessarily got our 
flngors mixed up as we unfolded tho goods 
and selected tho ribbons, while tlio “sweet 
intercourse of looks and smiles," as Wilton 


says, went on between us, quite Independently 
of everything else. 

That Was our first meeting os man mid 
woman. I bad thought of her as nothing but 
a child before, Now, as she passed out of 
tho store, I felt that she carried with her an 
Immense slice from the choicest side of my 
heart; and at subsequent meetings slio man¬ 
aged to rob me of the rest, so that before tlio 
end of the month I was completely her slave, 
although no more so than a dozen of our 
young men, who also worshipped at her 
shrine, and vylio Miss Nellie PJumau denomi¬ 
nated “ Mcdora’s cbain-gaiig.” 

I supposo wo were all desperately In love, 
hut not one of us could claim, to liavo been 
more highly favored than another, of at 
least I could not, for when sho began to sus¬ 
pect wliat my Intentions were (I did not try 
to conceal my love, though I dared not hopo 
it would ever bo requited), sho became very 
reserved with me, which I, wisely or not, 
supposed was intended On her part to glvo 
your humble servant to understand that slio 
was not for him at least. 

But with this exception, bIio showed no 
partiality'for one more lhaii another. This 
was tantalizing to say the least. If site went 
to rido with Snilthors one day, she was sure 
to rido with Brown this next. 1/she went to 
a lecture with White, sho would go to a con¬ 
cert with Groon, Black, Ballou, or Gray. 

“ She’s a coquette,” said Sraitliors. 

“I think not,” Bald Brown. “She hasn't 
given a single gentlemnn lu Larragona any 
reason to suppose that she Is, or can bo any¬ 
thing more than a friend to him. Is it her 
fault that you are all so madly In lore with 
her? Wo buzz around her like a swarm of 
bees. Wo can’t keep away. Now what 
would you have her do, forbid every gentle¬ 
man except'yonrself to enter tho house?” 

“No, but sho might show her preference,” 
answered Smithors. 

"Yes, If she has any." 

“Well, of course sho has.” 

“ You think so.” 

This conversation, which took place In my 
slore, ono afternoon about six weeks after 
Miss Buddcrfll's return homo, might liavo 
taken a very unpleasant turn at this point 
but for tho entrance of a couple of ladies. 
Ono was Lawyer Dunready’s wlfo, and tho 
other was a stranger to ns all. 

I hastened to wait upon Mrs. Dunrendy, 
whiles tho strange lady stopped at tho show¬ 
case at tlio further end of the counter. I am 
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quite Intlmato with the Dunrcadys—I stood 
gixlfatlior to their only son, a,late arrival It} 
Larragoua—and am pretty well acquainted 
with all their “relations and rrlgfplsbut 
liore was one that I had never seon before. 
Leaning over a out of sheeting which Mrs. 
Dunready \yas examining, 1 whispered my 
question poetically, thus: 

“ Who Is tho maid with golden lmlr, 

With eyes of flro and foot of air?" 

‘‘Pshawl Loda wears a number six hoot, 
and her eyes are a shy blue,” answered Mrs. 
Dunready. “Sho Is a widow, and my cousin, 
Mrs. Vastlngs. She was married eight years 
ago anil wqut to Chicago. Has just returned 
to the East, and I hope she will remain. Shall 
I Introduce you?” 

“ By all means.” 

Tito lady swept along towards us. Sho was 
really a magnificent looking woman. 

“Suporb In figure nnd of stately slzo; 

An Amazoniau beauty, round nnd ripe 
As Cytherea—with delicious eyes 
That laugh or languish with a shifting huo 
Somewhat botween a hazul and a blue." 

Sho smiled graciously upon mo when the 
Introduction was made, and everybody knows 
what a widow’s stnttd fs. A pretty iiinlitm'a 
is llko sunshine, but a widow’s Is aunshlno 
aftor rain—perfectly glorious I 

Sho was of a blonde couiploxlon, with tho 
most wonderful golden hair; and more won¬ 
derful still It was all her own, not even ex¬ 
cepting t)ie color. Then she had a voice low 
and so ft as a dove’s, nnd tho most cxqulslto 
nose! Lips “liken thread of scarlet,” and 
teeth—but let us let thorn alone, they wero 
beautiful, but who made thorn so? I uevor 
knew the dentist’s name. 

At last Mrs. Dunready, having completed 
her purchases, turned to go. 

“Why haven't you called upon us, Mr. 
Jonjoncs?" alia asked; and the widow’s eyes 
said, “ Why don't you ?” 

“ Pve been thinking of it for some time,” X 
returned. 

“ Is It a subject that requires a great deal of 
thought?” Inquired tho widow, with a witch¬ 
ing little smile playing around tho corners of 
thoso scarlet lips. 

“ No, not now." 

“You will coino up this ovenlug, perhaps ?” 
said Mrs. Dunready. 

“Yes.” 

Tho ladles bowod and withdrew. , 


And so that ovenlng I spent at Mrs. Dun- 
ready's. But oil my wgy there I was obliged 
to pass Mr. Buddorfli’s, and there on tho 
piazza was Medora and lier friends, Miss l’ln- 
nian and Miss Cllntoe, surrounded by Brown, 
Sinltbers and Black.. I touched my lmt to 
tho ladles and passed on, and I thought that 
Medora must have experienced a sense of 
relief that one of her admirers had withdrawn, 
for one ovenlug at least. 

I found Dunready and the ladles assembled 
on the Inwn In front of the house, engaged in 
a game of croquet. 

“Ah, JonJbues,” cried Dunready, “you are 
Just In season to commence tho.gamo with 
us.” i . 

“ ]>da was Just wishing you would come,” 
said his wife, with a mischievous smile at her 
fair friend. 

The widow blushed as much as it was 
possible for a widow to, and looked down, 
knowing perhaps that tier eyelashes wero 
quite long and really worth showing. 

“ 'TIs sweet to know there Is an eye will mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when wo 
como,” 

X quoted, jestingly., 

“I am glad that you think such knowledge 
Xs sweet. I shall begin to liavo hopes of you, 
notwithstanding I have' hitherto considered 
you such an incorilglblc old bachelor,” said 
Mm. Dunready, driving iter ball through the 
first wicket. 

Old bachelor I How could she be so cruel 
to me when a handsome widow stood within 
the sound of her voice. I was cortnin that I 
looked much younger, but that expression 
would carry the idea that I was much older 
than I really was. I' have always been very 
reticent upon the subject of my age, and-as I 
am nut a native of Larragoua, In fact, bad 
only been a resident there about ten years at 
that time, tliorcforo no ono knew bow long 
I bad been an Inhabitant of this tones trial 
sphere, and I was certainly not only a young 
looking man, but rather good looking, too, if 
I do say It. 

But I bad a secret, that If known would 
have materially affected the general impres¬ 
sion regarding the number of years that bad 
circled over my head, and consequently when¬ 
ever the slightest allusion-was made to iny 
age, I trembled and turned pale. I did not 
color my lialr—0 no, there Isn’t a silvered 
thread to bo found in It. My lialr Is my 
“crowning glory.” All the Indlos pronounce 
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it beautiful l I fane}) tho widow admired It. 

“ By tlio way, Mr. JonjOnes, I suppose you 
have' heard that tlio ladles are to liold a Fair 
Iicre In about a fortnight?” 

“Yes, I was called upon to contribute 
soiiio liino ago," croqueting Dunrcatly's ball. 

“ Well, wo are to liave tableaux, and I want 
you to take a part.” 

“Mel wliy, 1 never nppeared before the 
public In my life." ' 

“ What of that? All you’ll have to do, will 
be to show yourself,” said Mrs. Dumeady. 

“And who, or what am I to represent?” 

“Captain John Smith. Mr. White will 
represent Powhatan, add I.eda, Pocahontas. 
X spoko to Mr. White about It Ibis afternoon; 
and now, Mr. Joujoucs, can we depend upon 
you ?” 

“To be suro we can,” cried Mrs. Vastlngs, 
shooting one of her Irresistible glances at me; 
and with those eyes upon iho I could not say 
no, and so with the best grace possible, I 
consented. 

We wont Into tlio house soon after, where 
I passed a very pleasant evening. Mrs, Vast¬ 
lngs played and sang, so sweetly and feelingly, 
that X am positively certain, madam, that If X 
had not been already In love with Mcdora, 
the widow wpuld liavo carried iny heart by 
storm, for although X bad reached the age of 
forty unmarried, I ani, and always have been 
very susceptible to femalo charms, and, as 
you know, I.eda was one of the most charm¬ 
ing of her sex. 

I feel It my duty to tell you, beloved reader, 
that prior to this time, 1 had upon several 
occasions been just upon tho point of offering 
myself as a sacrifice upon the hymeneal altar, 
and hut ono thing restrained me. That was 
my terrible secret. I did not dare to reveal 
It before marriage, and It would have been 
cruel to have married any woman, leaving 
her to discover it afterwards. 

I returned to the store that night (I have a 
sleeping room there) In great jieriurbatlon. 
As I liavo said before, I was very much In 
love with Mcdora, ami I would havo given 
worlds If X could havo called her mine (t 
hadn’t a great many worlds on hand at that 
time, to bo suro). lint what hope was tlicro 
for me, while there were so many younger 
and more agreeable men already at her feet? 
And then my secret! Ah, m>, no. I loved 
her, but I would not marry her. That would 
be too cruel. Neither could the widow ever 
ho my widow, unless upon better acquaint: 
anco I could summon courago stiffieient to 


tell her my ECbrCt, and I (bit snro that I 
never could, lint at least I wriuld try. And 
in lior society; 1 might possibly conquer my 
love forMcdorh. - . 1 

For the next two weeks I kept away from 
Mr. Budde'rfll’e, although I was a constant 
visitor at Dunrcady‘8. Twice during that 
time I met Mcdora on the street. Tho first 
tlmo sbo bowed coldly, but the second time 
she did not notice me at all. What did it 
menu? Was sho angry because I had de¬ 
serted her for LkhIs, nud did she cliro some¬ 
thing for mo, after nil P I Wouldn’t allow 
myself to bo so egotistical as to think so. 
Pshaw I I was old enough to bo her father. 

Well, tho night of the Fair came. I ac¬ 
companied Mrs. Vastlugs to the hall, which 
was already crowded. Tho youth and beauty 
of Lar. agona were assembled, and something 
less than a “thousand hearts beat happy” 
(we never could raise such a crowd as 
Brussels), and X was soon to appear before 
them qs.: tbq redoubtable John Smith, I 
doubt If the real Smith felt more tremulous 
than I did as I began my preparations for tho 
clmractor. 1 

At last all was In .readiness., X had lain 
myself dowp at full length Upon tbo stage, 
with my iieivd resting Uppli tho fatal Btonc. 
Powhatan) pilivi Y|Thite, dressed In fldl Indian 
costume, and looking like a verllablo red 
man, held Ills club ready lb strike, while 
Pocahontas, far more beautiful than tho 
original, with her eyes turned beseechingly 
upon tho face of tho “ stern parent,” protected 
me from his Impending wrath. Gathered 
around us word a score of young men, arrayed 
as children of tho (brest. 

“Turn your head a llttlo more tills way, 
Smithy,” snhl the florco Powhatan; “tho 
curtain Is going up.” 

I did as directed. As I gazed around 
among those terribly ferocious looking 
savages, a pair of dark eyes met mine. I 
know them, and I recognized the faco through 
the war-paint. I was about to speak, but 
Just then tlio curtain rolled up. 

All was huslied for ono moment, and then 
the curtain began slowly to descend. tVe 
must havo tnado a very creditable appearance 
for tho applause Was Immetise. Down came 
tho curtain. The cheering continued. 

“Poll up again,” whispered Powhatan. 
“ Keep cool, Smithy.” 

Again the curtain arose. Tho silence was 
awful. I held my breath for hn instant, and 
then with a single bound, one of tbo young 
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“braves” rushed out upon mo, scalping-knllb 
hi hai|d. A thrill of.horror swept through 
the audience, t(i$ ladles shrieked, and Poca¬ 
hontas fainted.,, I could not more, and all 
the rest seeiped spellbound, , 111 a scalping- 
knife flushed like lightning around my head, 
and then, all, ■ then—the young ■ Indian 
clutchcd.my hair—I shut u)y oyep, I tried.to 
pray, X tried to shout—he tore my patent uitj 
from uiy tiep.<J, expos jpg my rccret tp tho 
world, and uiy completely bald palp to the 
Jeers of the crowd, ■; ; 

“Seize him I” X yelled, Bpringing to my 
feet; but alas,I. he had fled from 1 the hall, 
carrying my scalp with him, 

“ Not down |u the bills 1" cried a voice. In 
the rear of tho hall, 

“Not historical,Smltliyl” shouted auotbor. 

A roar of laughter followed. 

I think I should have killed some one If 
Powhatan had not held mo fast, for I was 
wild wjtli rage. 

At t|i,ls point, Mrs, Vastlngs, who had been 
laid upon a sofa, at, tho back of the stage, 
opened her fieautlfhl eyes. Her first glanco 
fell upon my shining poll, and ashuddor ran 
through her frame. I rushed to her side,- 

“ O Leda,” I cried, V the cat is out of the 
bagl" | 

“So Isce,”slio answered, with apyrceptlblo 
shiver, mptlpnlpg fop mo to leayo her; “and 
you’ve loaf, the bagl” ,, 

“ Et tu, llmtct"' I gro»nod, and then with 
oua mighty effort I freed myself from Pow- 
hatail and fled down tho stplrs, followed by 


the ringing jeers and laughter of the Crowd, 

I reached the stare, and rushed up into my 
room. Hal tho young Indian was there 
before me, with my scalp still In his hand. 

“VillainI” I yqlled, seizing him by the 
throat. 

“ Hold I hold! I am—” 

"Who?” 

“ Afetiora Buiderjtil” 

“The d—iekousl” I sank Into a seat, 
“Explain.” 

She tiling her head for a moment, and then 
raising her dark eyes to mine, she whispered: 

“ I loved yon.” 

“ Mo I Loved me I” I exclaimed. 

“ Vos, and I knew your secret. It was told 
mo by a lady who lives ill your native town.” 

“ Well?” 

“I heard you was going to marry Mrs. 
Vastlngs. I could not liave it so. ' I heard 
her speaking only yesterday of your beautiful 
hair, and then I resolved upon my course. I 
liavo turned you Into ridicule, but—” 

“ Come to my arms, darling,” I cried, fold-, 
lug her to my breast. 

“ Uo you forgive me, William P” 

“A thousand times* darling,” I answered,; 
kissing her sweet lips. “And you will ba 
mine?”: 

“Y 03 , forever. Here's your scalp, love (”• 
pud she placed it on my head. ■ ’ i 

Just a month from that night wo wora 
married; but to tills day, no one In Larras 
goua but ourselves, knows who the young 
Indian was who scalped Captalu John Smith- 
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HOW JANET SPENT HER MONEY. 


JA2TET came down stairs in her blue calico 
dress, her freshly-combed hair tied back with 
a blue ribbon, and her little straw hat swing¬ 
ing on her arm, while her eyes sparkled and 
her rosy mouth was all wreathed with happy 
smiles. 

“Papa, papa, are you most ready?” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Presently, my daughter.” 

Janet looked at the canary in his cage, and 
the white kitten sleeping in the sunshine at 
the open door, and the tall cinnamon roses 
nodding their heads at the south window, 
and wondered if they were half as happy as 
she was. 

For little Janet was going to the village 
store with her father, to buy something all 
for herself. In the pocket of her stiffly- 
starched blue calico dress was a rustling, new 
ten cent stamp that she had earned herself, 
by shelling peas and picking strawberries at a 
cent for every dozen pints. All the .week 
Janet had worked busily, and that morning 
when her mother gave her the money, she 
said, with a smile of approbation: 

“You have earned it, my daughter.” 

“ Papa, what would you advise me to buy?” 
asked Janet, as she trotted along by her 
father’s side, holding to one of his fingers. 

“ I should advise you to suit yourself, my 
^ttle girl,” said her father. "You have 


worked for the money, and you have the 
right to spend it just .as you please.” 

“I am very fond of candy,” said Janet, 
reflectively, “ but candy is so soon eaten up, 
and then it is gone—and if I bought a china 
doll, I couldn’t eat that up.” 

“No,” said her father, smiling; “there 
would certainly be that advantage on the 
china doll side of the question.” 

“Or I might buy a picture-book. Tom 
says there are some beautiful books at Mr. 
Rigney’s store.” 

“Or you might buy a new ribbon to tie 
your hair with,” suggested her father. 

Janet laughed and shook her curls, and 
said she had plenty of ribbons already. 

As Janet Lenox entered the village store, 
another little girl slunk in also—a very differ¬ 
ent looking child. 

Ann Bryan was ragged and dirty, with 
Wild, uncombed hair, and black eyes that 
shone c unnin gly beneath their lashes. She 
was about Janet’s age, but the two children 
scarcely seemed as if they belonged to the 
same class of humanity. 

The storekeeper’s face was very bright and 
cheerful as he welcomed Mr. Lenox and his 
daughter, but it altered to a suspicious frown 
as he turned to Ann. 

“'Well, what’s wanting now?” he demand¬ 
ed, shortly and sharply. 
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Ann, with a sulky, defiant look, drew a 
black bottle from beneath her apron, and 
muttered that her father wanted three cents’ 
worth of ram. 

“ Have you got the money?” 

Ann pushed forward three rusty coppers. 

Little Janet had laid her new ten cent 
stamp on the counter, and was busy looking 
at the toys and picture-books that lay in the 
glass show-case. 

Hr. Rigney went to draw the liquid poison, 
and when he returned he looked pleasantly 
at Janet. 

“Well, little lady, have you made up your 
mind yet?” 

“Tes sir,” said Janet “I should like to 
buy that little book with the picture of the 
bear on the cover. Will ten cents be 
enough ?” 

“I guess so,” said the storekeeper, good- 
hnmoredly, as he wrapped up the book in a 
piece of paper and tied it with pink twine. 

Meanwhile Janet looked for her money_it 

was gone. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “what can have 
become of my ten cent stamp? I am sure I 
laid it on the counter.” 

They looked on the counter, and they 
looked under the counter, and on the floor, 
and behind the barrels, but nowhere was the 
missing money to be found. 

Suddenly Mr. Rigney turned upon Ann, 
and said, sharply: 

“You little thief, you’re got it!” 

“Jfo, I have not,” contradicted Ann, 
stoutly, though a guilty flush rose to her 
cheek, and in the same instant Janet saw, 
half hidden in the folds of the dirty handker¬ 
chief she wore round her neck, the end of her 
ten cent stamp. 

“ Confess at once, you little imp, or I’ll have 
you sent to jail!” cried Mr. Rigney. 

Ann burst into a loud howl, still denying 
her guilt. 

Janet’s heart ached for the forlorn, friend¬ 
less girl, thief though she was. 

“hfo; don’t be cross to her,” interposed 
Janet. “Let her go. Perhaps the wind 
blew the money away.” 

Ann took advantage of her opportunity 
and slipped out of the store, glad enough to 
. escape, while Janet took hold of her lather’s 
hand. 

“ Come, papa.” 


“What! without your book?” 

“Mr. Rigney says he will keep it for me 
until I have earned another ten cents.” 

So little Janet bore her disappointment as 
philosophically as she could. 

It was that same evening, as she was run¬ 
ning down through the woods to get some 
raspberries for tea, that she saw Ann Bryan 
sitting on a fallen log, all alone, with rather a 
mournful expression on her face, and the ten 
cent stamp on her lap. Ann started when 
she saw her, and would have taken to her 
heels, but Janet put both her plump arm 3 
round her neck and detained her. 

“Ann, don’t run away,” she whispered, 
softly. “ X am not angry with you.” 

Ann Bryan burst into tears. She was not 
used to kind words or gentle actions, and she 
had a heart, although it was crusted over by 
years of neglect and abuse. 

“I’ll give you the ten cent stamp, Ann,” 
cried Janet, softly. “I can soon earn another 
one.” 

“No,” sobbed Ann, putting the bit of 
rustling paper into Janet’s hands. “I stole 
your ten cent stamp to buy candy with, but I 
didn’t care for candy after I had got it- I’m 
sorry I stole it, Janet Lenox.” 

Janet had always heard everybody say 
what a bad, wicked girl Ann Bryan was; but 
she almost felt as if she loved Ann at that 
moment. 

“Ann,” she said, “if you will come to my 
house to-morrow, I will give you some candy 
my mother bought in New York for me 
when she was there last And you must 
keep the ten cent stamp. I said I would give 
it to you.” 

Ann took the money with a bewildered 
look, and followed Janet with her eyes as the 
little girl vanished down the glen-path. 

“I love you, Janet Lenox!” was all she 
said; but it came straight from her.heart 

All the picture-books that were ever 
printed would not have made Janet half so 
happy as those five words. 

Years have passed. Janet is a woman 
now, and Ann Bryan is her faithful, loving 
servant, trusted with all that the house 
contains. But she dates her better life from 
the moment in which little Janet Lenox put* 
her arms softly round her neck and whis¬ 
pered kind words in the solitude of the green 
and quiet glen. 
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THE FIRST CRIME. 

IIV JOHN 11088 DIX. 


There was bustle In tlio sleeping-room of 
young Ella I.anc, a dodging about of lights, a 
constant tramping of fat, good-natured 
serving-maids, a flitting of carious, smiling 
little girls, and a disarranging of drapery and 
furniture not very often occurring In this 
quiet and tasteful corner. 

An arch-looking miss of twelve was stand¬ 
ing before a basket, selecting the choicest 
flowers. On the bed lay a light fleecy dress 
of white. Immediately opposite a small fire¬ 
place sat a girl of seventeen, In half undress. 
Immediately behind the cltnlr of the young 
lady stood a fair, mild-looking matron. There 
was a smile upon the mother’s lip, a pleased, 
gratified smile, and yet half shadowed over by 
a strange anxiety that she strove to conceal 
from her happy children. 

At last the young girl was arrayed, each 
braid in Its place, and the wreath of purple 
buds falling behind her car, her simple dress 
floating about her slight figure, her white kid 
gloves drawn upon her bauds, and fan, bou¬ 
quet and kerchief all In readiness. The large 
warm shawl bad been carefully laid on her 
shoulders, the mother's kiss was on bercbettk, 
and a “don’t stay late, dear," in her ear; site 
had nodded good-by to all, but when on the 
bottom stair site paused. 

“ I’m sorry to go without you, mamma." 


“ I am sorry that you must, dear. But I 
hope you will find it very pleasant.” 

“It will be pleasant, I have no doubt. Itut 
mamma, I am afraid you tiro not quite well, 
or perhaps,” she whlsporcd, “you have some¬ 
thing to trouble yon; if so, I should very 
much like to stay with you.” 

“No,dear, I atn quite well, and—” Mrs. 
Lane did not say happy, for the falsehood 
died on her lips, but she smiled so cheerily, 
and her eye looked so clear and bright ns It 
met her daughter's that Ella took it for a 
negative, as she sprang Into tho carriage. 

When Mis. Lane turned from the door tho 
smile bad entirely disappeared, and an ex¬ 
pression of anxious solicitude occupied its 
place. She paused beneath tho hall lamp, 
and pulling a scrap of paper from her bosom, 
read—“Do not go out to-night, dear mother: 
I mutt see you. He will not come In before 
eleven—I will be with you by ten." It was 
written in a hurried, Irregular hand, and was 
without signature; but It needed none. 

“My poor, poor boy!” murmured tho now 
almost weeping mother, ns she crushed tho 
paper in her hand nnd laid It back upon her 
heart. " It may bo wrong to dccelvo him so; 
but limy can a mother refuse to see the son 
slio has carried in her arms and nursed upon 
her bosom ? Poor ltobcrtl” 
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Ay, poor Robert, Indeed, the only son of 
one of the proudest and wealthiest citizens of 
New. York, and yet without a shelter for his 
head 1 

Mr. Lane had lived a bachelor until (ho 
age of forty-two, when he married a beautiful 
girl of eighteen—the mother of whom wo 
have already introduced to our readers. Sho 
was gentle and complying, lienee the rigid 
sternness of his character seldom had an op¬ 
portunity to exhibit itself. Rut the iron was 
nil there, though burled for a time In tho 
flowers which love had nursed into blftorh 
above it. The eldest of their children was a 
boy—a frank, heartsoinc, merry fellow—a 
lamb to those who would condescend to lead 
him by love, but exhibiting oven in infancy 
an indomitable will that caused the young 
mother many an anxious foreboding, Diitivs 
the boy grew towards manhood a new and 
deeper cause for anxiety began to appear. To 
Robert’s gaycty were added other qualities 
that made him a fascinating companion; his 
society was constantly sought, first by the 
families In which Ids parents wore on terms 
of intimacy, and then by others, and still 
others, till Mrs. Lane began to tremble lest 
among her son’s associates might ho found 
some of exceptional character. By degrees 
he spent fewer evenings at home, went out 
with her less frequently, ami accounted for 
his absence less satisfactorily. Then she 
spoke to 1dm on the subject, and received Ids 
assurance that all was well—that she need 
not bo troubled about Ills falling into bad 
company; but she was troubled. 

There was at evening a wild sparkle in the 
boy’s eye and an unnatural glow upon his 
cheek that told of unhealthy excitement, but 
In the morning it was all gone, and Ids gaycty, 
sometimes Ids cheerfulness, fled with it. Mrs. 
Lane was anxious, but she confined her 
anxiety to her own bosom, not even whisper¬ 
ing it to her husband, lest he should ridicule 
it oil the one hand, or on the other exercise 
a severity which should lead to a collision* 
But matters grew worse and worse constantly. 
Robert was seldom home till late at night, 
and then he came heated and flurried, and 
hastened away to bed as though his mother’s 
•loving eye were a monitor he could not meet. 
She sought opportunities to warn him, but 
be feared and evaded them, and so several 
more weeks passed by—weeks of more Im¬ 
portance than many a lifetime. Finally Mrs. 
Lane became seriously alarmed, and consulted 
her husband. 


“I have business with you to-night, 
Robert,” said Mr. Lane, pointedly, as the boy 
was going out after dinner, “ and will see you 
in the library at nine o’clock.” 

“ 1—l have—an engagement, sir. If some 
other hour—” 

“ No other hour will do. You have no en¬ 
gagement that will be allowed to Interpose 
with those I make for you.” 

Robert was about to answer, perhaps 
angrily, when lie caught a glimpse of his 
mother. Iler face was of an ashy hue, and a 
large tear was trembling In her eye. He 
turned hastily away, and was hurrying along 
ttie hall; but before he had reached the street 
door her hand was on his arm, and she 
whispered in his ear: 

11 Meet your father at nine, as he has bidden 
you, Robert, and do nut, for my sake—for 
your mother's sake, Robert—do not say any¬ 
thing to exasperate him.” 

“ Do not fear, mother,” lie answered, In a 
subdued tone; then ns the door closed behind 
him, he muttered, “ lie will bo exasperated 
enough with little saying, if his business is 
what I suspect. What a fool I have been— 1 
mad—mad! I wish I had told him ut first, 
without being driven to it through waiting; 
but now—I will make one more attempt— 
desperate U must be, and then, if the worst’ 
comes, he will only punish me. That I can 
bear patiently, for I deserve it; but it would 
kill my poor mother—tills ho must not tell 
her!” 

Mrs. Lane started nervously at every ring 
of the door-hell that evening; and when at 
nine shu heard It, she could not forbear step¬ 
ping into the hall to sec who was admitted. 
It was her husband, and only waiting to in¬ 
quire of the girl if Robert had yet come in, he 
passed on to the library. Mrs. Lane found it 
more difficult than ever to sustain conversa¬ 
tion; she became abstracted, nervous, ami 
when her few evening visitors departed, sho 
was so manifestly relieved that Ella inquired 
In surprise If anything had been said or done 
to annoy her. It was past ten, and Robert 
had not yet appeared. Finally the bell was 
pulled violently, amt she hastened to the door 
herself. With livid Up and bloodshot eye her 
son stepped to the threshold, and starling at 
sight of her, he hurried’ away to the library 
without giving her another glance. How 
slowly passed the moments to tho waiting 
motherl How she longed to catch but a tone 
of those voices, both so loved, that she might 
l::w whether they sounded iu confidence or 
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anger. What Robert’s course bad been slio 
could not guess, but she knew that bo would 
be required to give a strict account of him¬ 
self, and she dreaded the effect of her hus¬ 
band's well known severity. A few minutes 
passed (they seemed an age to her), and then 
she heard the door of the library thrown 
open, and a moment after a quick, light step 
sounded upon the stall's—it was Robert’s. 

“You are not going out again, my son?” 
she Inquired. 

“Father will tell you why I go, dear 
mother,” said the boy, pausing, and pressing 
her hand affectionately. “ I must not wait to 
answer questions now.” lie passed on till 
lie reached the door, then returning back, 
whispered, “Re at Mrs. Hinman’s to-morrow 
evening, mother;” and before she had timo 
to ask a question, or utter an exclamation of 
surprise, he had disappeared up the street. 

Rut poor Mrs. Lane was soon made ac¬ 
quainted with the truth. Mr. Lane was 
somewhat vexed with himself for not perceiv¬ 
ing his son’s tendency to error before, and 
like many others, ho seemed resolved to make 
up In decision what lie had lost by blindness. 
It was this which had caused his sharpness 
tfhen he made the appointment, and he con¬ 
sidered his dignity compromised when nine 
o'clock passed and his son seemed resolved on 
acting in oj>cn disobedience to his command. 
When the culprit appeared, he demanded 
peremptorily a fidl confession, and Robert 
gave it. lie had fallen into gay society, then 
into vicious, and he was not the ono to oc¬ 
cupy a minor position any where. Wine and 
wit had reduced him, and in an evil Hour ho 
sat down to the gaming-table, lie had play- 
cd at first for a trivial stake, then more deeply, 
and had that night plunged In almost past 
extrication. At any time Mr, Lano would 
have been shocked, now ho was exasperated, 
and spoke bitterly. At first Robert did not 
retort, for lie had come in resolved on con¬ 
fession and reformation; but finally, repen¬ 
tance was drowned in anger, and he answered 
as a son, particularly as an erring son, should 
not. Then a few more words ensued, un¬ 
reasonable on both sides; Mr. Lane asserting 
that debts 60 contracted were dishonest ones, 
and should not be paid, and Robert declaring 
that they should bo paid if he gamed his life 
long to win tho money; till finally the old 
man’s rage became uncontrollable. It was in 
obedience to his father's command that 
Robert left his homo that night with an order 
never to cross its threshold again. 


For two or threo weeks Mrs. Lano, now 
and of an evening, met her son at the houses 
of her friends, and then he disappeared almost 
entirely. Since the first disclosure she had 
never mentioned Robert’s name to her hus¬ 
band; and Ellen only know that somo angry 
word* had estranged her father and brother 
for n time—she was ignorant of Uoboil’s guilt 
and danger. 

The evening on which our story commences 
Mrs. Lano had intended to spend abroad with 
her daughter, but had been prevented by tho 
receipt of the note before mentioned. Robert 
had never been home since he was com¬ 
manded to leave it, and though anxious both 
about the cause and result, she could not but 
be rejoiced at the thought of seeing him 
again in her own private sitting-room Sho 
had many tilings, too, to learn respecting his 
maimer of living, and his intentions for tho 
future. 

While Mrs. Lano walked up and down her 
little sitting-room, wishing that ten o’clock 
would come, her son entered his small, 
scantily-furnished apartment In a decent 
boarding-house, and throwing himself on tho 
only.chalr within it, he covered his face with 
his hands. For a long time ho sat in this po¬ 
sition, then he arose, and taking down a 
pocket pistol, carefully primed it and laid It 
beneath his pillow. Immediately, however, 
bo took it out, charged it heavily, and laying 
It On tho table, folded Ids arms and gazed 
upon it, muttering, “ It may bo needed when 
I least expect it. I have at least one friend 
while this is by.” Then muffling himself up, 
be hurried into tho street, and soon reached 
Ida father’s door, where he stood in 
hesitation. 

Ue rang. Tho girl started when she opened 
the door, but gave no other signal of recog¬ 
nition. Robert inquired after Mrs. Lane. In 
a moment afterwards he leaned his forehead 
on his mother’s knees. 

“Is It any new trouble, Robert?” sbe in¬ 
quired, tenderly; “any now-j/uiW sho 
whispered, bending her lips close to his ear, 
and placing tho other arm over Ids neck. 
“ Tell your mother, Robert—she will help you. 
O Robert, you know slio will lovo you and 
cling to you through it alll” 

Tho boy raised his head, and now she saw, 
for the first time, the change that had como 
over him. His face was haggard, his eyes 
sunk and bloodshot; that round, rosy cheek, 
which her lips had loved to meet, lmd grown 
palo and thiu; and in place of the gay, Care- 
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less smile had arisen looks of anxiety and 
bitterness. 

“ 1 shall break your heart, mother," he said, 
sorrowfully, “ and poor llttlo Ella’s too I O, It 
Is a dreadful thing to murder thoso one loves 
best) I never meant to do it; try to remem¬ 
ber that, dear mother, will you, whatever 
comes.” 

“ I do believe It, Robert.” 

"Ah I you know only a small part yet; hut 
I could not go away without seeing uud tell¬ 
ing you. 1 knew you would learn it from 
others." 

“But surely, Robert, you have nothing 
worse to tell mo than I know already?” 

“ You know that night iny father summon¬ 
ed mo to his library? I had told my com¬ 
panions it should bo my last among them; I 
promised myself so, and I repeated It to my 
father, and I would liavo kept my promise, I 
mould. But you know how It turned out. It 
did scorn dishonorable to refuse to pay thoso 
debts. I left him, and then I was desperate. 
1 was determined to havo tho money, mother, 
and I got It.” 

"IIow, Robert?" 

“ Not honestly.” 

Tho bay’s voico was low and husky, and his 
face was of a deathlike paleness. 

A faintness canto over her, but sho 
gaspingly articulated: 

" IIow, Robert?" 

"By forgery I No matter for tho particu¬ 
lars; I could not teirthem now, and you 
could not hear. To-morrow all will be dis¬ 
covered, and I must escape. But I never 
meant it should come to this; I thought I 
could have paid It.” 

Mrs. I.nno made a strong effort, and mur¬ 
mured, brokenly: 

“To-morrow I O, to-morrow I O, my poor 
ruined boy!” 

“ I know that after-deeds cannot compen¬ 
sate, mother; but if a life of rectitude, 
if-" 

Robert paused suddenly, and his father 
entered the room. A cloud Instantly gathered 
upon his countenance. 

“ You here, sirrah! What business brings 
you to tho homo yon havo dishonored?" 

“ I canto to see my mother, sir.” 

“ It Is tho last timo then,” said Mr. Lane, 
sternly. 

“Tho last time!” echoed Robert, in a tone 
of mocking bitterness. 

“Tho last time 1” whispered tho white lips 
of tho mother, ns her husband left tho room, 


and sho slid to tho floor, lightly and unre¬ 
sistingly. Robert raised her head to Ills 
bosom and covered her palo face with hi? 
tears. 

Mis. Lane was awakened by tho warm 
drops raining on her face, and starting up 
wildly, sho entreated him to be gone. 

“ I cannot go to-night, mother. I waited to 
seo you, and so lost tho opportunity. It Is too 
late to take a boat now. 1 shall go to soino 
of tho landings above when 1 leave here, and 
in tho morning go aboard tho first boat that 
passes.” 

So deeply were both engaged, that neither 
tho merry voico of Ella in the doorway, nor 
her step along the hall, reached them. She 
entered. 

“RobertI you here, Robert?” 

But neither Mrs. Lane nor Robert spoke— 
the boy only strained Ills sister convulsively 
to bis heart 

“Alas I my poor Ella,” sobbed Mrs. Lane, 
“our Robert has come home now for the last 
time—wo part from him to-nlglit forever.” 

"ForeverI” And Ella’s checks turned os 
pale as the white glove which she raised to 
put hack her curls from her forehead. 

Robert then nmdetho same confession to 
bis sister that ho had already.made to his 
mother. 

“Yon!" exclaimed Ella, almost scornfully, 
springing to her feet, " you, Robert Lane, my 
brothcrl Is it so, mamma? Is my brother 
a villain, n forger? is he—” 

“ Hush, Ella, hush I” interrupted Mrs. 
Lane; “ It Is for those who have hard hearts 
to condemn, not for yon, my daughter. There 
will bo Insults enough heaped on hi3 poor 
bend to-morrow; at least, let him lmvo lovo 
and pity here.” 

“l’ity! Whom did ho pity or love when 
he deliberately—” 

Ella stood for a moment, white and trem¬ 
bling, and then flinging herself into her 
brother's arms, exclaimed: 

“ I do pity yon: hut the dlsgraco may be 
avoided. I’apa will, of course, shield his own 
name, I will go to him directly.” 

Suddenly breaking from him, sho hurried 
up tho stairs. Along tho hall she went, hut 
when she reached her father's doors, sho 
paused in dread. Sho could hear his heavy, 
monotonous tramp, ns ho walked up and 
down the room; and remembering his almost 
repulsive sternness, sho dreaded meeting 
him. At last sho opened the door and burst 
forth: 
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“ Como down and sco Robert, papa—come 
and save him I They will drag him away to 
prison for forgery, and you will be the father 
of a condemned criminal, and 1 his sister. O, 
do not let him go away from us so! Come, 
do see him, and you will pity 1dm—you can¬ 
not help it." 

“ Forgery, Ella 1 Ho hns not—” 

“Holms! and you must save him, papa; 
for your own sake, for all our sukes!” 

“Ho you know this, Ella? It is not true. 
It is a miserable subterfuge to wheedle money 
from Ills mother to squander among the vile 
wretches whom he hns preferred to us. No 
—send him back to his dissolute—” 

“Is that the way to make him belter, 
papa?” inquired Ella, raising her head ami 
fixing her sparkling eyes on him resolutely. 
" You sent him back to them before, you shut 
the door on him. There were none by to say 
■Take care, Robert I’ and no wonder they 
have made him what lie is. Robert lias com¬ 
mitted a dreadful crime, but it was when you, 
who should have prevented it, had shut your 
heart against him. H Robert is put in prison, 
I would almost as soon bo in ills place as 
yours.” 

“Ella! Ella!” 

" I should, papa. I know you cannot do 
wiring without feeling remorse. You must 
forgive Robert, and you must save him mid 
us the disgrace of an exposure.” 

“I will avert tlio disgrace while I have the 
power, Ella, but that will not be long, if ho 
goes on at tills rate. Do you know the sum 
lie asks?" 

“ He asks none. I ask for him the sum 
that you refused before." 

“Well, then, give him that and bid him 
depart.” 

“And may I not tell him you forglvolilm?” 

“ No.” 

“That you pity him?” 

“No!” 

“ May I not say that wlion lie is reformed 
lie may come back to us and bo received with 
open hands and heart?” 


"Say nothing but what I bid you, and 

go.” 

Ella returned to her brother. 

“ Tliure is the money, Robert,” flinging tlio 
purse on the table; “and now you must go 
back with me and say to our father Unit you 
aru sorry you have made him miserable.” 

“ He will turn mu from the door, Ella.” 

“And do you not desorve it?” 

“Ella!” interposed tlio tender mother. 

“ 1 do—that, and more." 

Tlie excited girl clasped both hands over 
her brother's arm and led tlio way up stnirs, 
while tlio trembling mother followed. When 
they entered Mr. Lane's room, the old mail 
sat in his armchair, leaning over a table and 
resting his forehead upon his clasped linnds. 
The heart of tlio erring boy was stricken at 
the sight. The sorrow that he had brought 
upon ills mother and sister had been duly 
weighed, but his stern father had never been 
reckoned among the sufferers. A loud, con¬ 
vulsive sob burst from his bosom, and 1m 
threw himself, without a word, at the old 
mail's feet. The mother drew near and 
joined iter son, and Ella, flist kissing her 
lather's band, placed it on Robert's head. 

“ You forgive him, pupa—you forgive poor 
Robert? He shall never act wickedly again, 
ami lie is your only sou.” 

Rowing ids head on the shoulder of 1 1 is son, 
the old mnn wept aloud. 

“Stay with us, Robert,” at last ho said; 
“ stay and make yourself worthy of tlio love 
that forgives so much.” 

Men never knew by what a very hair hung 
Robert Lane’s welfare—that a mere breath 
alone bail stood between him and ignominy. 
Years afterwards, when he was an honored 
and respected citizen, no ono know why ho 
should over turn to the erring with encourag¬ 
ing words. Rut yet a white-haired man, who 
watched his course with an eagle eye, might 
often have been heard muttering to himself, 
with proud ami wondering affection: 

“This, my son, was dead, and is allvo 
again; 1m was lost, and is found.” 
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THE FLORENTINE LOYERS. 

BY EMILIE MELVILLE. 


At a time -when Florence was divided into 
two parties, there was great hostility between 
two families, of the name of Bardi and Del- 
monte. It was seldom that love took place 
between, individuals of houses so divided; but 
when it did, it was proportionately deep, be¬ 
cause love, falling upon two gentle hearts, 
made them the more pity and lore one 
another, to find themselves in so unnatural a 
situation. 

Of this latter kind was an affection that grew 
between a young lady of the family of the 
Bardi, called Dianora, and a youth of the 
other family, whose name was Impolito. The 
girl was scarce fifteen, and in the full flower 
of her beauty and sweetness. Impolito* was 
about three years older, and looked two or 
three more, on account of a certain gravity 
and deep regard in the upper part of the face. 
You might know by Iiis lips that he could 
love well, and by Iiis eyes that he could keep 
a secret. It needed but one sight of Dianora, 
to make Impolito deeply in love with her. It 
was in church, on a great holiday. In the 
South, ? tis said, that the church has ever been 
the place where people fall in love. It is 
there that the young of both sexes oftenest 
find themselves in each others company. 
There the gay, who cannot fix their thoughts 
upon heaven, find congenial objects, more 
earthly, to win their attention; and there 
the most innocent and devotional spirits also, 
scarcely being aware of it, and not knowing 
how to*vent the grateful pleasure of their 
hearts, show a tendency to repose on beings 
that can show themselves visibly sensitive to 
their joy. - 

The paintings, the perfumes, the music, the 
kind crucifix, the mixture of aspiration and 
earthly ceremony, the draperies, the white 
vestment of young and old, the boys’ voices, 


the giant candles, typical of the seraphic mm - 
istrgnts around God’s altar, the meeting of all 
ages and classes, the echo in gs of the aisles, 
the lights and shades of the pillars and vault¬ 
ed roofs, the very struggle of day fight at the 
lofty windows, as if earth were at once pres¬ 
ent and not present—all have a tendency to 
confuse the boundaries of this world and the 
next, and to set the heart floating in that de¬ 
licious mixture of elevation and humility, 
which is ready to sympathize with whatever 
can preserve to it something like its sensa¬ 
tions, and save it from the hardness and defi¬ 
nite folly of ordinary life. 

Thus it was in the Church of St. Giovanni, 
at Florence, and on the great day of pardon, 
that Impolito Delmonte became enamored of 
Dianora. (How delicious it is to repeat those 
beautiful Italian names, when they are not 
merely names. We find ourselves almost un¬ 
consciously writing them in a better hand 
than the rest; not merely for the sake of the 
printer, but for the pleasure of lingering upon 
the sound.) 

When the people were about to leave 
church, Impolito, in turning to speak to an 
acquaintance, lost sight of his unknown 
beauty. He made haste to plant himself at 
the door, telling his companion that he should 
like to see the ladies come out; for he had 
not the courage to say which lady. When he 
saw Dianora appear, he changed color, and 
saw nothing else. Yet though he beheld, and 
beheld her distinctly, so as to carry away 
every feature in his heart, it seemed to him 
afterward, that he had seen her only as in a 
dream. She glided by him like a thing of 
heaven, drawing her veil over her face. As 
he had not the courage to Bpeak of her, he 
had still less the courage to ask her name; 
but he was saved the trouble. : 
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M God and St John bless her beautiful face!” 
cried a beggar at the door; “she always gives 
double of any one else—Dianora Bardi.” 

The ear of the lover heard this exclamation, 
and it made an indelible impression. He had 
no thought, it is true, of forgiving one of the 
old Bardi, who had cut his father down from 
his horse; but he would now have sentenced 
the whole party to a milder banishment than 
before. It was a heavy reflection to Impolito, 
to think that he could not see his fair one in 
her own house. She had a father and mother 
living, as well as himself, and was surrounded 
with relations. It was heavier still, that he 
knew not how to make her sensible of his 
passion; and heaviest of all, that being so 
lovely, she would certainly be carried off by 
another husband. Tftiat was he to do ? He 
had no excuse for writing to her; and as to 
serenading her under her window, unless he 
meant to call all the neighbors to witness bis 
temerity, and lose his life at once in that 
brawling age, it was not to be thought of. 
He was obliged to content himself with 
watching, as well as he could, the windows of 
her abode, following her about whenever he 
saw her leave it, and with pardonable vanity, 
trying to catch her attention by some little 
action that should give her a good thought of 
the stranger; such as anticipating her in giv¬ 
ing alms to a beggar. "We must even record, 
tliat on one occasion, he contrived to stumble 
against a dog, and tread on his toes, in. order 
that he might ostentatiously help the poor 
beast out of the way. But his day of delight 
was church-day. Hot a fast, not a feast, did 
. he miss; not a Sunday, nor a saint’s day. 
“The devotion of that young gentleman,” 
said an old widow lady, her aunt, “ is indeed 
edifying; and yet he is a mighty pretty youth, 
and might waste his time in sins and vanities 
with the gayest of them ” And the old lady 
sighed, doubtless out of a tender pity for the 
gay. Her recommendation of Impolito to her 
niece's notice would have been little applaud¬ 
ed by her family; but to say the truth, she 
was not responsible. His manceuvres and 
constant presence had already gained Dian- 
ora’s attention; and with all the unaffected 
instinct of an Italian, she was not long in 
suspecting who it was who attracted his de¬ 
votions, and in wishing, very heartily that 
they might continue. She longed to learn 
who he was, but felt the same want of cour¬ 
age as he himselfhad experienced. 

“Hid you observe,” said the aunt, one day 
after leaving church, “how the poor boy 


blushed, because he did but catch my eye? 
Truly, such modesty is very rare.” 

“ Dear aunt,” replied Dianora, “ I thought 
you never wished me to notice the iaces oi 
young men.” 

“Hot of young men, niece,” replied the 
aunt, gravely—“not of persons of twenty- 
eight, or thirty, or so, nor indeed of youths in 
general, however young; but then this youth 
is very different; and the most innocent oi 
us may look, once in awhile, at so very mod¬ 
est and respectful a young gentleman. I say 
respectful, because when I gave him a slight 
courtesy of acknowledgment, for making way 
for me in the aisle, he bowed to me with so 
solemn and thankful an air, as if the favor 
had come from me, which was extremely po¬ 
lite! And if he is very handsome, poor boy, 
how can he help that? Saints have been 
handsome in their days, ay, and young, or 
their pictures are not at all like, which is im¬ 
possible. And I am sure, St Domingo him¬ 
self, in the wax-work, hardly looks sweeter 
and humbler at the Hadonna and Child, than 
he did at you and me, as we went by.” 

“Dear aunt,” rejoined Dianora, “ I did not 
mean to reproach you, I’m sure; but, sweet 
aunt, we do not know him, you know.” 

“Know him!” said the aunt “Ay, Ido 
know him to be the most edifying young gen¬ 
tleman in all Florence; and it does not signify 
what he is else, manifestly being a gentleman 
as he is, and one of the noblest, I warrant; 
and I wish you may have no worse husband, 
child, when you come to many', though there 
is time enough to think of that Young la¬ 
dies, now-a-days, are always for knowing who 
everybody is, and what he is, and whether he 
is tills person or that person, and what not; 
and all this before they will allow him to be 
even handsome, which, I am sure, was not so 
in my youngest days. It is all right and 
proper, if matrimony is concerned, or they 
are in danger of marrying below their condi¬ 
tion* or a profane person, or one that’s hide¬ 
ous, or a heretic; but to admire an evident 
young saint, and one that never misses church, 
Sunday or saint’s day, or any day for aught I 
see, is a thing that, if anything, shows that 
we may hope for the company of young saints 
hereafter. And if so very edifying “a young 
gentleman is also respectful to the ladies, was 
not the blessed St. Francis himself of hb 
opinion in that matter? And did not the 
seraphical St. Teresa admire him the mors 
for it ? And does not St. Paul, in his veiy 
epistles, send his best respects to the ladies 
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Tryphena and Tryphosa? And was there 
ever woman in tha Xew Testament (with, 
rererence be it spoken, if we may say women 
of such blessed females), was there ever wo¬ 
man, 1 say, in the J$ew Testament, not even 
excepting Madonna Magdalen, who had been 
possessed with seven devils (which is not so 
many by half as some ladies I could mention), 
was there one of all these women, or any 
other, whom our blessed Lord himself (lid not 
treat with ail that sweetness, and kindness, 
and tenderness, and brotherly love, which, 
like all his other actions, and as the serapliical 
Father Antonio said the other day in the 
pulpit, proved him to be not only from heaven, 
but the truest of all nobles on earth, and a 
natural gentleman bom?” 

We know not how many more reasons the 
good old lady would have given, why all the 
feelings of poor Dianora’s heart, not excepting 
her very religion, which was truly one of 
them, should induce her to encourage her 
affection for Impolito. By the end of thi 3 
sentence, they had arrived at their home, and 
the poor youth returned to his. We say 
“poor” of both the lovers, for by this time 
they had both become sufficiently enamored 
to render their cheeks the paler for discover¬ 
ing their respective families, which Dianora 
had now done as well as Impolito. 

A circumstance on the Sunday following 
had nearly discovered them, not only to one 
another, but to all the world, Dianora had 
lately never dared to steal a look at Impolito, 
for fear of seeing his eyes upon her,* and Im¬ 
polite, who was less certain of her regard for 
him than herself, imagined that he had some¬ 
how offended her. A few Sundays before she 
had sent him bounding home for joy. There 
had been two planes empty where he was 
kneeling, one near him, and the other a little 
further off The aunt and the niece, who 
came in after him, and found themselves at 
the spot where he was, were perplexed which 
of the two places to choose; when it seemed 
to Impolito , that by a little movement of her 
arm, Dianora decided for the one nearest hrm. 
He had also another delight. The old lady, 
in the course of the service, turned to her 
niece, and asked her why she did not sing as 
nsuaL Dianora bowed her head, and Jn a 
minute or two afterward, Impolito heard the 
sweetest voice in the world, low indeed, al- 
most to a whisper, but audible to him. He 
thought it trembled; and he trembled also. 
It seemed to thrill within his Bpirit, in the 
same manner that the organ thrills through 


the body. 3ia such sympathy of preference 
occurred afterward. The ladies did not come 
so near him, whatever pains he took to occu¬ 
py so much room before they came in, and 
then, make room when they appeared. How¬ 
ever, he was self-satisfied as well as ingenious 
enough on the subject, not to lay much stress 
upon this behaviour, till it lasted week after 
week, and till he never again found Dianora 
looking even toward the quarter in which he 
sat; for it is our duty to confess, that if the 
lovers were two of the devoutest of the con¬ 
gregation, which is certain, they were apt, 
also, at intervals, to be the least attentive; 
and furthermore, that they would each pre¬ 
tend to look toward places at a little distance 
from the desired object, in order that they 
might take in, with the sidelong power of the 
eye, the presence and look of one another. 
But for some time Dianora had ceased to do 
even this. Though Impolito gazed on her the 
more steadfastly, and saw that she was paler 
than before, he began to persuade himself 
that it was not on his account 
At length a sort of desperation urged hrm 
to get nearer her, if she would not condescend 
to come near himself! And on the Sunday in 
question, scarcely knowing what he did, or 
how he saw, felt, or breathed, he knelt right 
down beside her. There was a pillar next 
him, which luckily kept him somewhat in the 
shade; and for a moment, he leaned his fore¬ 
head against the cold marble, which revived 
him. Dianora did not know he was by her. 
She did not sing. She kept one unaltered 
posture, looking upon her mass-book; and he 
thought she did this on purpose. Impolito, 
who had become weak with his late struggles 
of mind, felt almost suffocated with his sensa¬ 
tions. He was kneeling side by side with her; 
her idea, her presence, her very' drapery, 
which was all he dared to feel himself in con¬ 
tact with, the consciousness of kneeling with 
her in the presence of Him whom tender 
hearts implore for pity on their infirmities, all 
rendered him intensely sensible of his situa¬ 
tion. By a strong effort, he endeavored to 
turn his self-pity' into a feeling entirely relig¬ 
ious ; but when he put his hands together, he 
felt the tears ready to gush away so irrepres¬ 
sibly, that he did not dare iL At last, the 
aunt, who had, in fact, looked about for him, 
recognized him with some surprise, and more 
pleasure. She had begun to suspect his se¬ 
cret. And though she knew who he was, and 
that the two families were at variance, yet a 
great deal of good nature, a sympathy with 
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pleasures of winch bo woman had tasted 
more, and some considerable disputes she had 
had lately with another old lady, her kins¬ 
woman, on the subject of politics, determined 
her upon at least giving the lovers that sort of 
encouragement which arises not so much 
from any decided object we have in view, as 
from a certain vague sense of benevolence, 
mixed with a lurking wish to have our own 
way. Accordingly, the well-meaning old 
widow lady, without much consideration, and 
loud enough for Impolito to hear, whispered 
her niece to “let the gentleman next her 
read in her book, as he seemed to have for¬ 
gotten to bring his own.” Dianora, without 
lilting her eyes, and never suspecting who it 
was, moved her book sideways, with a cour¬ 
teous inclination of the head, for the gentle¬ 
man to take it. He did so. He held it with 
her. He could not hinder his hand from 
shaking; but Dianora’s reflections were so 
occupied upon one whom she little thought so 
near her, that she did not perceive it 

At length the book tottered so in his hand, 
that she could not but notice it. She turned 
to see if the gentleman were ill, and instantly 
looked back again. She felt that she herself 
was too weak to look at him, and whispering 
to her aunt, “ I am very unwell,” the ladies 
rose and made their way out of the church. 

Ere she had reached the door she had 
nearly fainted, and was immediately carried 
home; and it happened, at the same moment, 
that Impolito, unable to keep his feelings to 
himself, leaned upon the marble pillar at 
which he was kneeling, and groaned aloud. 
•He fancied she had left him in disdain. 
Luekily for him, a circumstance of this kind 
was not unknown in a place where penitents 
would sometimes he overpowered by a sense 
of their crimes;'and though Impolito was 
recognized by some, they concluded he had 
not been the innocent person they supposed. 
They made up their minds in future, that his 
retired and bookish habits, and his late evi¬ 
dent suffering, were alike the result of some 
dark offence. 

Impolito dragged himself home, and after 
endeavoring to move about for a day or so, 
and to get as far as Dianora’s abode—an at¬ 
tempt he gave up for fear of being unable to 
eoine away again—was fairly obliged to “ take 
to his bed.” What a mixture of delight with 
sorrow would he have felt, had he known that 
his Dianora was almost in as had a state! 
The poor aunt, who sooa discovered* her 
niece’s secret, now found herself in a dreadful 


dilemma; and the worst of it was, that being 
on the female side of the love, and told by 
Dianora that it would be the death of her if 
she disclosed it to “ him,'' or anybody connect¬ 
ed with him, or, indeed, anybody at all, she 
did not know what steps to take. However, 
as she believed, that death might possibly en¬ 
sue if the dear young people were not assured 
of each others love, and certainly did not be¬ 
lieve in any such mortality as her niece spoke 
of, she was about to moke her first election 
out of two or three measures which she wr.s 
resolved upon taking, when, luckily for the* 
salvation of Dianora’s feelings, she was sur¬ 
prised by a visit from the person, whom of all 
persons in the world she wished to see—Im¬ 
polite's mother. The two ladies soon came 
to a mutual understanding, and separated 
with comfort for their respective patients. 

Wc need not wait to describe how a mother 
came to the knowledge of her son’s wishes; 
nor will it he necessary to relate how delight¬ 
ed the two lovers were to hear of one anoth¬ 
er, and to be assured of each other’s love. 
But Impolito's illness now put on a new 
aspect: for the certainty of his being welcome 
to Dianora, and.the easiness with which he 
saw his mother give way to Ids inclinations, 
made him impatient for an interview. Dia¬ 
nora was afraid of encountering him, as usual, 
in public; and he never ceased urging his 
mother, till she consented to advise with 
Dianora’s aunt upon what was to he done. 
Indeed, with the usual weakness of those who 
take any steps, however likely to produce fu¬ 
ture trouble, rather that} continue a present 
uneasiness, she herself thought it high time 
to do something for the poor hoy; for the 
house began to remark on his strange con¬ 
duct. All liis actions were either too quick 
or too slow. At one time he would start up 
to perform the most trivial-office of politeness, 
as if he were going to stop a conflagration; 
at another, the whole world might move be¬ 
fore him without his noticing. 

“What is the matter with the boy?” said 
his father, who was impatient at seeing h i m 
so little his own master. “ He has the air of 
a prince if he would but behave liimself like 
other young men.” Others,however, thought 
he find the air of a lover. 

Impolito’s mother had a distant relative, 
called Signora Yeronica, whom she went to 
seek. Now Signora Yeronica was in a singu¬ 
lar position, with regard to the two families 
of Bardi and Delmonte. She happened to be 
related at nearly equal distances to t hem 
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both; and she hardly knew 'whether to be 
prouder of the double relationship, or more 
annoyed with the evil countenances they 
showed her, if she did not pay great attention 
to one of them, and none to the other. And 
here was a situation for Veronica! Dianora's 
aunt had been with her for some days, hint¬ 
ing that something extraordinary, but as she 
hoped not unpleasant, would be proposed to 
her, which for her part had her grave sanc¬ 
tion. And now came the mother of the 
young Belmonte, to explain to her what this 
intimation was, and to give heran opportunity 
to have one of each family in her house at the 
'same tune. ’ 

Veronica, for a person in her rank of life, 
was rich, and had a pleasant villa at Monti- 
celli, about half a mile from the city. Thither,, 
on a holiday in September, which was kept 
with great hilarity by the peasants, came 
Dianora Bardi, attended by her aunt. Madon¬ 
na Lucrezia, to see, as her mother observed, 
that no “improper persons” were there;— 
and thither came also the young Impolito 
Belmonte. How his heart beat when he saw 
Dianora coming up through the avenue! 
Veronica met her near the garden gate, and 
pointed toward the window, as they walked 
along. Impolito fancied she spoke of him, 
but did not know what to make of it, for Di¬ 
anora did not change countenance, nor do 
anything hut smile good-naturedly on her 
companion, and ask her apparently some 
common question. The truth was, she had 
no suspicion that he was there. Event step 
he heard on the staircase he fancied was 
heris, till it passed the door; and never did 
morning appear to h i m at once so delicious 
and so tiresome. -To he in the same house 
with her, what joy! But to be in the same 
house with her, and not to be able to tell her 
bis love directly, and ask for hers, and fold 
her into his very sou!, what impatience and 
misery! Two or three times there was a 
knock of some one to he let in; but it was 
only Veronica come to inform him that he 
must be patient, and that she did not know 
when Madonna Lucrezia would please to 
bring Dianora, but most likely after dinner, 
when the visitors had a little retired. 

Of all impertinent th in gs, dinner appeared 
to him the most tiresome and unfit He 
wondered how any thinking beings, who 
might take a cake or cup of wine, by the way, 
and then proceed to love one another, could 
sit round a great table, patiently eating of 
this and that nicety; and, above all, how 


they could sit still afterward for a moment, 
and not do anything else in preference—stand 
on their heads, or toss the dishes out of the 
window. Then the festival! Xo one knew 
how happy the peasantry might choose to be, 
and how long they might detain Dianora with 
their compliments, dances and songs. Doubt¬ 
less there must be many lovers among them; 
and how they could bear to go giggling about 
in this gregarious manner, when they must 
all wish to' be walking, two by two, in the 
green lanes, was to him inexplicable. 

After dinner, as Veronica had said, Diano¬ 
ra, accompanied by her aunt and Veronica, 
found herself, to her great astonishment, in 
the same room with Impolito; and in a few 
moments after their introduction to each 
other, and after one had looked this way. and 
the other that, and one taken up a book and 
laid it down again, and both looked out of 
the window, and each blushed, and turned 
pale, and the gentleman adjusted his collar, 
and the lady her sleev*, and the elder ladies 
had -whispered to one another in a comer, 
Dianora, less to her astonishment than be¬ 
fore, was left in the room with him alone. 
She made a movement as if to follow the 
others, but Impolito said something, she knew 
not what, and she remained. She went to 
the window, looking very serious and pale, 
and not daring to glance toward liim. He 
intended instantly to go to her, and wondered 
what had become of his fierce impatience; 
but the very delay had now something deli¬ 
cious in it. O, the happiness of those mo¬ 
ments! O, the sweet moming-time of those 
feelings! The doubt which is not doubt, and 
the hope which is but the coming of certaintT! 

Impolito, at length assuming courage, went 
up to Dianora. She was still looking out of 
the window, her eyes fixed upon the blue 
mountains in the distance, but conscious of 
nothing outside the room. Her luxuriant 
hair was enclosed in a gold net, and seemed 
as if it took it up, that he might admire the 
white neck underneath. She felt his breath 
upon it, and beginning to expect that his lips 
would follow, raised her hands to her head, 
as if the net required adjusting. This move¬ 
ment, while it disconcerted him, presented 
her waist in such a point of view so impossi¬ 
ble not to touch, that taking it gently in both 
his hands, he pressed one, at the same time, 
upon her heart, and said: 

“ It will forgive me, even for doing this.” 

He had reason , to say so, for he felt it beat 
against his fingers, as if it leaped. Dianora, 
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Washing and confused, though feeling abun¬ 
dantly happy, made another movement with 
her hands, as if to remove his own, but he 
only detained them on either side. 

“ Messer Impolite,” said Dianora, in a tone 
as if to remonstrate, though suffering herself 
to remain a prisoner, “ I fear you must think 
me—■” 

“No, no,” interrupted Impolito, “you can 
fear nothing that I think, or that I do. It is 
I who have to fear your lovely and fearful 
beaut)*, which has been ever at the side of 
ray sick bed, and I thought looked angrily 
on me—on me alone of the whole world I” 

“ They told me you had been very* ill,” said 
Dianora, in a very gentle tone,“ and my aunt, 
perhaps, knew that I—thought that I—-have 
you been very ill?” And, without thinking, 
she drew her left hand from under his, and 
placed it upon it 

“Very!” answered Impolito. “Do not I 
look so?” And saying this, he raised his 
other hand, and venturing to put it round to 
the left side of her little dimpled chin , turned 
her face toward him. 

Dianora did not think he appeared so ill, 
by a good deal, as he did in the church; but 
there was enough in his face, ill or well, to 
make her eyesight swim, as she looked at 
him; and the n*xt moment her head was 
upon his shoulder, and his lips descended, 
welcome, upon hers. 

Here, on their knees, before a pietmre of a 
Virgin and Child, in Veronica's room, and 
over a mass-book, they plighted their troth. 
The thoughtless old ladies, Donna Lucrezia 
and the other (for old age is not always the 
most considerate thing in the world, especially 
the old age of one's aunts), had now returned 
to the room where they had left the lovers. 
The rest of the afternoon was spent, accord¬ 
ing to laudable custom, in joining in the di¬ 
versions of the peasantry. They sang, they 
danced, they ate the grapes that hung over 
their heads, they gave and took jokes and 
flowers, they flaunted with all their colors in 
the sun. You could not say which looked 
the ripest and merriest, the fruit or their 
brown faces. 

At length, the festival being over, Impolito, 
folding his own Dianora to his bosom, and 
whispering in her ear words—ah, words too 
sacred for others to hear, parted, O, how re- 
luotantly, with his newly-made treasure \ It 
was a sad, sad farewell which was spoken be¬ 
tween thorn—ay, how long a farewell they 
little knew! 


Business of importance called Impolito 
Delmonte to the Indies, and made it necessary 
for him to set out on the following morning. 

In six months he would return, and then he 
would make Dianora his bride. After an al¬ 
most sleepless night, Impolito arose and re¬ 
paired to a little eminence, and anxiously 
looked toward the happy spot, in which were 
centered all his thoughts and wishes. The 
sun arose in all the splendid majesty of light, 
and began to illumine all the mountains. The 
pinnacles and crosses, that adorned the tow¬ 
ers of the castles, already shone with the 
ruddy morning rays. No^v the mist cleared 
away, and the valley became more visible. 
The sun now glided through the blue ether 
unobscured; the woods and vales seemed 
awakened to greet the new-born day; and 
innumerable warblers poured forth their songs 
of joy. But Impolito inclined his head, and 
fell upon his knees, overpowered with the 
contending sensations of hope and fear, of 
transport and despair. K 

“Whence, ah, whence,” cried he, “these 
strange emotions? What is it I feel? What 
thus sinks me to the earth, and fills my heart 
with sadness? Thy pure rays, alas I thou 
light of worlds! pierce the inmost recesses of 
my soul!” After a long pause, he raised his ! 
eyes toward heaven and sighed. A hermit, 
who was then ascending the hill, accosted 
him in a friendly manner, saying: 

“ Whence.is your unhappiness ? Learn to j 
suffer, for that is the lot of humanity. Heaven 
has various ways, and can point out to you a 
smooth and pleasant road, except when it is 
better for you to walk in rugged paths. 
Remember all that happens is for the best.” j 

“Do you receive alms?” said Impolito, 
suddenly. I 

“ To give away,” replied the hermit. “ For 
myself I have enough, as I want but little. 
But some men there are, who have not even 
that little.” 

“ There are such,” said Impolito, putting a 
purse into his hand. He then immediately 
descended the hill, bidding the hermit adieu. 

Time passed on, but slowly; at least, so it 
seemed to the divided lovers. Six months 
passed away, and Dianora was buoyant with 
the hope of the return of Impolito. Day 
after day she sat in expectation, and yet he 
came not. She had ceased to hear from him- 
A month more passed, and yet he came not. 
No tidings reached her, and all hope began to 
fade from her heart. Her cheek grew pale, 
and a listlessnesa crept upon her, making ex- 
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erticn c.f any kind painful A year passed in 
this way, and Dianora was wasted to a shadow. 
She did not, would pot believe that he was 
false—he, who was all truth and nobleness; 
but she would mournfully say, “He is ill, he 
is dying, or the ocean has become his grave.” 

It had been one of the loveliest of days. 
The golden rays of the sun had played over 
the mountains and valleys with innumerable 
brilliant colors. Heaven and earth appeared 
newly aroused. Dianora cast her eye3 over 
the brilliant vale, and was affected even to 
tears with the beauties she beheld. Even in 
those tears the rays of the sun were beaute- 
ously refracted, and her cheeks glowed a mo¬ 
ment with the purple hue of the heavens. 
Night now began to throw her mantle over 
the valley, and the rays of the setting sun 
painted the mountain-tops, till they disap¬ 
peared in twilight, while the evening breeze 
wafted balsamic odors across the plains. The 
distant shepherds* pipes were heard mingling 
with the tinkling bells of the herds, while the 
languishing tones of the love-warbling night¬ 
ingale filled the air with melody, and every 
branch became vocal to the breeze. At length 
the sound of horses’ feet was heard in the 
avenue of the Bardi, and Impolito Delmonto 
alighted from the carriage. In another mo¬ 


ment he was in the presence of the Bardi 
family, and his Dianora was clasped to 
his bosom. As soon as all Were sufficiently 
composed, he related to them the cause of life 
long absence and silence. 

“We had been out but a few days on our 
voyage, when we encountered a terrible 
storm. Loud howled the winds—the waves 
burst tumultuously—the lightning played 
through the darkness of the clouds. Our ship 
was wrecked, and we were thrown by a wave 
on a barren rock. Here we with difficulty 
prolonged life for three days, when we descried 
a vessel, which, perceiving our signal, made 
to the rock, and took us to a foreign port 
whither they were bound. Here I was taken- 
ill, and for months my life was despaired of; 
but fate otherwise ordained it” 

“Friend,” exclaimed the old Bardi, “you 
are come to friends. The present obscures 
the past. The storm passes over, and genial 
sunbeams calm the trembling heart. Here¬ 
after shall the families of Delmonte and Bardi 
live in peace, amity and unity.” 

Joy, such as the two houses had not known 
for many year*, now reigned within their 
walls. And ere a week had passed away, 
Dianora and Impolito stood before the altar, 
and were blessed. 
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Tiie Leopard was a twenty-gun brig in the 
service otitis mqjesty George the Second, who 
probably did not know anything about her, 
for, like my Uncle Toby, he thought of nothing 
but armies, his head being full of Dettingen 
and other such old-fashioned battles that no 
one knows anything about now. But the first 
or second Lord of tlio Admiralty, or perhaps 
even the fourteenth Lord of the Admiralty, 
after untying some pretty tedious red tape 
and turning over a large number of yellowish 
leaves, could have told you that the Leopard 
was on the West Indian station; that she 
was the same vessel which lmd the masts 
blown out of her in a hurricane off Bavbadoes; 
had captured a buccaneer within sight of 
Port Royal, and fought a bloody battle with a 
Spanish frigate, the Bel del Mar, near Domin¬ 
ica, and that, after all, she had been repaired 
and was as good as ever—his majesty’s brig 
Leopard, Harold Preston, baronet, com¬ 
mander. 

Under Captain Preston, wero Ralph War- 
renne and Edmund Delapoole, first and 
second lieutenants,enthusiastic young officers, 
who,lmd they been land soldiers, would liavo 
been “even the first to scale a tower,” as 
Burely as they were now the first at the board¬ 
ing-nettings of a black Spanish man-of-war, 
when the smart little Leopard surged against 
her side in the thick, sulphurous fight; or as 
surely as they were first on a Frcnchman’3 
deck, each striving who should haul down the 
* lily flag.” 

But business lagged; the French and Span¬ 
iards took such good care of themselves that 
the Leopard’s guns began to got rusty in the 
muzzle; and some of the hands had the scur¬ 
vy; and, to crown all, “Yellow Jack” came 
©n hoard and slid fifty-nine men, one after 
another, off the end of a plank. Buttho bravo 
little Leopard received a fresh complement, 
and went on with her tedious “ lying in wait.” 
Captain Preston was fretted, Lieutenant 
Warreimojoked, and Delapoole was “mad” 
outVight. Poor Delapoole! Why so chafed 
and angry when Ids brother lieutenant could 
“laugh a siege to scorn?” Why should ho 
utter such maledictions against the first Lord 
of the Admiralty, as if the latter was Ids per¬ 
sonal enemy? Ah, there was the rub. Ills 


lordship was, indeed, Delapoolc’s enemy. 
Letters, delicate missive'}, read and re-read in 
his state-room, told the story; and one them 
was which drove 1dm to madness. It was the 
last. IIow softly beautiful the signature, 
“Isabella Howard”—how despairing the con¬ 
tents. What doubts were expressed as to 
whether it would reach its intended destina¬ 
tion—for she was watched upon every hand, 
and her hapless missive must run the gauntlet 
of sharp eyes and quick suspicion, 

Aiul who was Isabella Howard? who but a 
beautiful niece of the Jirst Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty? But why the opposition of his lord¬ 
ship to the young people’s hopes? Why 
should Edmund Delapoole, third son of the 
Earl of Moria, bo rejected like a beggar by 
this gray-haired automaton, who himself could 
boast no higher blood? Ah, but was not 
Edmund wild? and, for a nobleman, was ho 
not poor? Had lie not lost gold guineas in 
many a game of chance, and had not his fine 
English bloods been benton at the races, till 
guineas, and horses, and even the fair forest 
timber of his small estate had all gone in the 
whirl of debt? 

Isabella loved Delapoole devotedly; but she 
bad wealthy suitors, who, if tiiey had lost 
heavy sums on fine English horses, had still 
heavier sums in reserve; ami it was natural 
that her guardian, laying aside his red tape for 
the moment, should cast about for some way 
of deliveranco from a troublesome young man 
whom bis niece adored. He, the old Lord of 
the Admiralty, was thought never to have 
been young, but always as now a part of a 
“ board ” or some otbcrgovermnental machine, 
lie had not precisely King David’s motive in 
the ultimate; but, nevertheless, knowing that 
the Leopard lay at Execution Dock, bound 
upon a long and tedious cruiso, that the West 
Indies were full of “breaches, ambuscades, 
Spanish blades,” and that, worse than all, 
“Yellow Jack” swept the tropic isles and 
sens with a sickly, deadly wing—he accepted 
the promptings of his spirit—“Place thou 
Uriah the Ilittito hi the fore front of the 
hottest battle, that lie may bo smitten ami 
slain,” Hence, Lieutenant Delapoole bad re¬ 
ceived the appointment to the Leopard. 

Then who shall say what tales wero 
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breathed in Isabella’s ear? Not slanders, 
perhaps, for I will not take it upon mo to say 
that a man who was wild at I101110 would not 
be still more wild abroad. 

I 3 c this as it may, Lieutenant Delapoolo 
had now, like a man buried alive, (line to 
think—time to imagine what might be trans¬ 
acting in the world Irani which he was shut 
out—lime to experience nil overwhelming 
sense oflus own helplessness and inability to 
avert misfortune at the point whence bo most 
dreaded it. I'lio monotonj was broken only 
by an occasional visit from “Yellow Jack,” 
who now and then slid a poor sailor from the 
main deck to the sharks of the Caribbean. 
And now it was that, by a letter from a 
brother officer on the home station,Delapoolo 
was driven stark mad. The old Lord of the 
Admiralty was to bestow his niece upon a 
young scion of nobility; who had not lost too 
many “ movables ” at horse-racing and playing 
with spotted pasteboard. 

The tropic heat was enervating, the sus¬ 
pense, tho helplessness torturing. “ Yel¬ 
low Jack ” discovered Delapoole’s melancholy, 
and swooped down upon him. First the mind, 
then the body was prostrated; and he raved 
of ltobert Kidd, and the free, hold buccaneers, 
who bad no Lords of the Admiralty to slmt 
them within circles of Inactivity and agony, 
while all that lliey loved was rent from them 
by the scheming minds without. They w’crc 
not slaves, hut lie was a slave. 

A trance, deep almost as death, weighed 
down the senses of the sick lieutenant; 
but the prayer-book, and tho plank, tho 
sail-cloth shroud, and the two round 
shot at tlie feet, wore not then to he 
his—not written in Ids present destiny. lie 
opened his eyes and grew stronger day by day. 
Hut he was a changed man; lie had strange 
and wild vagaries. He hated England, hated 
tho name of home, and a word of tho Admi¬ 
ralty from a brother officer would drive him 
mad. 

What of the late orders from the com¬ 
mander on tho station ? What though tho 
Leopard was directed to assist In blockading 
the huge Spanish galleon, the Glorioso, which, 
with nine million of dollars on hoard, lay at 
anchor at Porto Hello ? lie had lost interest 
In the service—It was slavery. 

" Think of Kidd,” said ho, to Ralph War- 
reimo; “think of Him standing up towards 
Ilabclmandel lo meet the fourteen ships. Un¬ 
successful he was, indeed, but it was his own 
battle; it was freedom—he could fight If ho 


chose, he could sail away If ho chose; and It 
was no man’s business hut his own. Then 
think of North, and Halsey, and Culliford, 
They wallowed In doubloons, but tlint was 
nothing—they were free, that was something 
—that was everything. Wouldn’tNorth have 
laughed at an order from the Admiralty 1 
Admiralty to the deuce I I am tin admiral; I 
am king; I am whatever nature has niadomo. 
And who is It that makes mo nothing? that 
hnvies 1110 alive under the yellow fever ami a 
dull, deadweight of inactivity? Warrcnne, 
those buccaneers were jolly fellows; they 
could crowd sail, they could shorten sail; 
their ships were their own; they could battlo 
with wind and sea, now hither, now thither; 
Good Hope, Capo Horn, Bahelniandel, Cuba 
—all wore free to them—they could sail, and 
fight, and forget. Yes, he who is free can 
forget. Here’s lo Robert Kidd 1 ” 

“What,” replied Warrcnne, jestingly; “to 
‘our trusty and well-beloved servant, Captain 
Robert Kidd, commander of tho Adventure 
galley ’ (as saith the king’s commission), does 
an officer of his majesty’s brig, Leopard, drink 
to that great freebooter who died with his 
shoes on? lint you are a remarkable man, 
Delapoolo, and, as I bethink mo, a man in 
love. All, yes, that accounts for all. Rut 
about tills big Spaniard, tills great Glorioso, 
and her nine millions—say, Delnpoojc, wont 
that be a thing to tell of? But, the deuce I 
she carries eighty guns, Rather a tough 
customer for a twenty-gun brig. All, Ed¬ 
mund, how you will wake up and come out of 
this Captain Kidd mood when we get along¬ 
side of her. But It may bo months before sbo 
Is ready for sea. IIow interesting to wait for 
her hero in tlio Caribbean. What an energetic 
people, what an un iccountably fast people 
these Spaniards are!” 

“ Curse tlicm,” said Delapoolo, “they liav« 
just so many masses, and aves, and Santa 
Marias to say, and wo must wait till all that 
Is got through with, then they will fight us if 
they can’t run away, but the aves must bo 
said, fight or no fight.” 

So the Leopard stood towards Porto Bello. 
One day Warrcnne came into Delapoolo’a 
state-room. 

“ I believe she is coming,” said lie. “ Tho 
dons have hurried matters for once, and she 
is up and olf. There Is a big, black fellow 
light ahead, bearing up towards us, as if lio 
meant to fight his way through. Eighty guns, 
eh? But the old man means to try him. 
‘Hearts of oak,’ ho says, ‘we’ll give him a 
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round of British thunder mid sec liow ho 
likes the tune.’ ” 

Delapoole was instantly on deck, the active 
officer of other days. The stranger, however, 
was not the galleon, hut a Spanish fifty gun 
ship, trying to clean the coast of blockadcrs. ’ 
She fought a dreadful battle with the Leopard, 
but was finally obliged to sheer off. 

Delapoole looked about him; could it bo 
that he was now commander of the brig? 
The answer was written in blood. Captain 
Preston had been struck by a splinter, and 
lay ghastly upon the quarter-deck. War- 
rcnno reposed as if in a sweet sleep, for a 
musket-ball had passed directly through his 
lioart. Delapoole knew that ho ought to be 
sorry—that he ought to mourn for his 
brother officers with a warrior’s mourning; 
but as he trod the bloody deck an evil spirit 
whispered in his ear: 

“Freedom, Captain Delapoole 1 No more 
England for thee! The ocean and all the 
sea-washed lands are thine or not thine as 
thou wilt! No movo slavery, for thou art a 
king!’* 

Some one hundred and fifty men had at 
various times been received on board the 
Leopard, to replace those whom fever and 
battle had sw'ept away, and every one of 
these men had been a buccaneer. When the 
decks wore cleared up and the dead launched 
into the deep, Delapoole addressed those 
rough fellows briefly, and his words were 
received with acclamations of fierce delight. 
No more England for them—no more Lords 
of the Admiralty for him; but 

" The pirato bark with pennon dark,** 

should make the whole wide sea her own. 

The first thought of the buccaneers was of 
the Glorioso; but Delapoole told them that 
she would doubtless bo so strictly blockaded 
by the English as cither to be unable to set 
sail, or meet with certain capture at the out¬ 
set; therefore he was for proceeding in quest 

other prey. Tossing Capo St. Antonio nnd 
stretching along the northern coast of Cuba, 
ho deseried a huge English ship from Havana 
for London. Nationalities were sunk, or, if 
he remembered at all, the English were now 
deemed his especial foes, and to the great 
British merchantman he gave chase with the 
black flag at his gaff. A shot across her bows 
brought her up in the wind; but what was 
Delapoole’s surprise to find that a mutiny 
had just occurred on board; that the captain, 
his wife, and three beautiful children had 


been driven to tho cabin, where, during the 
chase, they had secured themselves tempora¬ 
rily against their enemies, and that two of 
the headmost mutineers, in a fight with each 
other regarding the possession of tho lady, 
when the cabin should bo taken by storm, 
had both been mortally wounded! Delapoolo 
released the captives, who, looking upon tho 
sable ensign at the Leopard’s main, and 
thence at the handsome buccaneer com¬ 
mander, seemed puzzled and troubled. But 
when Delapoole, upon hearing their story, 
grasped tho captain’s hand, the little children 
gathered around him, and the sweet lady, 
with both hands upon his arm, poured forth 
her gratitude; for the fine English spirit of 
the man shone through the buecaneor/aml 
they knew that they were safe. Delapoolo 
took the mutineers on board his own vessel— 
he was a pirate and could manage them; 
and as some of his own men were willing to 
return to old Albion, he put them on tho 
merchantman to assist her captain; and so 
ended his first attempt in the role of Caplaiu 
Kidd. 

lie next chased a very large ship from 
Jamaica for Bristol; but on nearing her, she 
was discovered to be on fire. Certain de¬ 
struction seemed to await the unfortu¬ 
nate souls on board; but by prodigious 
exertion they are saved by Delapoole, oven 
after the fire 

“ Had climbed tho mast like a glittering snake ” 

And now' Delapoole looked up at his shad¬ 
owy flag with a thrill of shame. Twice had 
he attempted piracy, and twice, in spite of 
himself, had he proved a blessed angel to his 
fellow-man. But lie was a buccaneer, and 
must go on. The black flag shadowed his 
quarter-deck, and in that flag was freedom. 
No Lord of the Admiralty had control beneath 
its nightshade wing. He landed the rescued 
people upon Hispauiola, and stood bolilly out 
to sea. The Azores w'ere soon in sight, and 
the stanch brig swept to and fro in tho 
neighborhood of those islands in quest of 
prey. At last, while a fresh south wester 
tautened shroud and backstay, a sail was 
“ raised ” to windward. She proved a mon¬ 
strous ship, black and clumsy, and as if built 
in the age of his Catholic majesty Philip tho 
Second, Bight down upon the Leopard she 
bore, standing for the port of Fayal. The 
decks of tho little brig were cleared for action, 
and the black flag unrolled at the trysail 
peak. This was a merchantman, a galloon, a 
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prize worth the winning. All had heard of 
the rich gnllcons, and all were anxious to 
capture a ship of that celebrated cla 33 . 

What was the excitement when a Spanish 
sailor, an old buccaneer, who knew strango 
ships ns If by instinct, exclaimed, “ It is tire 1 
Glorioso! I have sailed in her, and know 
her! She is making for Fayal to land her 
specie!” 

lie spoke truly; it was the Glorioso; and 
such a voyage as she had performed I At¬ 
tacked right and left by English cruisers, sho 
had beaten them ofT. Sho had fought a great 
battle with two sloops of war, and hnd beeit 
an overmatch for a forty-gun ship. Iler nine 
millions were snug betwccn-dccks, and Don 
Hidalgo de Alivn, her commander, was not a 
man to permit meddling with his treasure 
while his guns were loaded. One British 
sloop of war, bound outward from Ports¬ 
mouth, had met tlio great ship, and, alter a 
prodigious battle, had been sunk in mid- 
r.coan, her crew being rescued by the galleon. 
But Don Aliva dared proceed no further with 
his rich freight, and he was making for Fayal 
to laud it, tlio danger so thickened about him. 

“A gold chain, or a wooden leg I” was the 
cry of the buccaneers; and without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, Dclapoole boro up to meet 
the bulky Spaniard. Twenty guns against 
eighty; but it was Englishman against Span¬ 
iard, and what of guns? 

The spectacle presented by the two vessels 
was novel in tlio extreme. The huge galleon 
bore down before tlio southwestcr that swelled 
her enormous sails, while the great black 
mass below pitched and rolled swingingly 
along like an immense leviathan. Dclapoole 
counted forty guns upon tier broadside, but 
ho reckoned largely upon the discipline and 
spirit of his men. Ho thought of the nine 
millions from tlio mountains of Potost; ho 
thought of Isabella Howard and the first 
Lord of the Admiralty; and when tlio 
thought grew to anguish, ho looked up at the 
black ensign, and strove, to bury the past in 
tlio idea of freedom and the bold life of a 
buccaneer. Bravely the stout little brig boro 
up to cross tlio path of her enemy, the sablo 
banner streaming out from her trysail peak. 

It was a hard and doubtful battle. Tlio 
shots from the Spaniard went whistling over 
the brig, but tlio broadsides of tlio Leopard 
told with dreadful effect. Tlio Glorioso’s 
scuppers ran with blood. Soon the main- 
topmast camo crashing down; thou the 
jnizzen-mast wont by tlio board, and Anally 


the fore-topmast, with an eighteen pound 
shot through its centre, tottered, anil 
plunged, and fell, The bloody fight was over. 

Tlio buccaneer captain trod the deck of his 
prize witli mingled feelings of pity, regret and 
triumph. Don Aliva, delivering his sword, 
invited his captor into the cabin. As Dcla¬ 
poole readied the foot of the companion 
stairs, lie started with astonishment; for 
before him stood a fair English lady, and that 
lady was Isabella Howard. He was bewil¬ 
dered. A superstitious dread thrilled Ills 
heart; but the story was soon told. Isabella 
bail Acd from tlio prospect of a hateful mar¬ 
riage, and in the guise of a sailor boy liad 
entered on board a sloop of war, the very ship 
wldeli was soon after sunk by the Glorioso. 
She had told Don Aliva her story, and re¬ 
suming female apparel had been treated by 
the Spaniard ris beseemed her rank and sex. 

There was no further delay. A Spanish 
priest oil board the Glorioso said tlio blessed 
words that put Isabella Howard beyond tlio 
power of the ftrst Lord of the Admiralty, and 
made the buccaneer captain a happy man. 

“O Edmund,” sho said, “you will no more 
carry that terrible ensign. A glorious victory 
lias been yours; you are no buccaneer; this 
is a wild, mad freak, and will be forgiven and 
forgotten. Think of tlio treasure you will 
carry to England—tlio great galleon that half 
our navy lias pursued in vain, and nino 
millions of dollars. O Dclapoole, they will 
forgive you I You have attempted a wild, sad 
life, but it would not be yours. All the pro¬ 
posed evil lias turned to good. Think of tlio 
captain and his lady whom you rescued— 
think of tlio souls you saved from Are. Will 
not England, will not even my uncle forgivo 
you? Tlio great treasure and tlio splendid 
victory will appease him. Unroll St. George’s 
banner, and make sail for Portsmouth as you 
value my love 1 ” 

In ten minutes tlio fiery cross of Albion 
was at the Leopard's peak, while the black 
Aag, cast overboard like a spirit of ovll, flut¬ 
tered a moment upon the blue, breaking sea, 
then sank forever. 

Ere a fortnight had passed, the great 
galleon dropped anchor in Portsmouth har¬ 
bor, and the nine millions were safely bestow¬ 
ed on shore. The mad freak of Dclapoolo 
was forgiven, no bad now money to support 
his rank, for his share of the treasure was 
very great, and subsequently the fortunate 
rover became one of Albion’s most illustrious 
commanders. 
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Mbs. Cl ark , she called herself, but nobody 
■was deceived by that. Nobody believed, from 
the first, that that was her real name. It 
was in the gambrel-roofed cottage on the 
comer that she lived. It was all of sixty years 
ago. And after she died, Squire Waters, he 
owned it then, had hard work to get tenants 
for it. They said it was haunted. Nobody 
ever stayed mere long, and so at last the 
house came to be permanently shut up, and 
year after year gathered mould and dust, and 
grew into the skabbiness, and forlomness, and 
shakiness you see upon it now. 

But then in Mrs. Clark’s time It was as trim 
and neat a little place as could be seen any¬ 
where round, and the garden at the back— 
that choked-up wilderness of weeds— 
u blossomed like a rose.” 

Such curiosity as there was when she came! 
Such surmisings, such conjectures, such 
rumors! And with all the excitement and 
prying round, not a single thing could be 
found out about her. There by the west win¬ 
dow she generally sat, pale .and erect as a 
statue, with only her head bent down over 
her work. Her hair was white as snow, but 
her eyes were black and piercingly bright. 


You can imagine how sharp they must have 
been, when I tell you she was a brodeuse, an 
embroiderer on lace, and flannel, and silk. 
The muslin dresses she wrought were perfect 
miracles, and I never saw anything half so ex¬ 
quisite as the collars, and handkerchiefs, and 
infant’s clothes that she made, all-pmamented 
with wreaths, and sprays, and bouquets of 
flowers, as delicate as hoar-frost, and more 
natural than life. And all this was done with¬ 
out the aid of eye-glasses or spectacles. 

The rich folks round were too glad to keep 
her in work, and paid her any price she had a 
mind to ask. That she was a Frenchwoman 
was apparent on the surface. She looked it 
and her speech betrayed her, for though she 
spoke very good English, it was strongly ac¬ 
cented, and, as if unintentionally, she fre¬ 
quently dropped French words and phrases. 
She had a courtly way with her, too, that 
stamped her an aristocrat Everybody agreed 
that she could be no less than a countess, 
some went as high even as duchess. There 
were marks upon her face, and deep lines 
about her mouth, that told of suffering bitter 
and recent But whatever her past life had 
been, she kept her own counsel, and never 
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unbent from her stately dignity but to one, 
her companion in solitude and exile. 

We have said that rumor was rife with re¬ 
gard to Mrs. Clark, but her companion was a 
still greater mystery. While the former was 
compelled of necessity (they kept no servants, 
only a deaf and nearly dumb old man, who 
went there daily to do chores,) to mingle 
with the trades-people and to wait upon her 
patrons, the latter was kept entirely* aloof 
from any such contact. Sometimes she ap¬ 
peared at the window, and the soft smile, 
which would overspread Mrs. Clark’s face, as 
she glanced up at her, showed the affection 
she bore her. And indeed this girl, she was 
hardly more than that, was fair and frail 
enough to challenge anybody’s love. Very 
small, with a slender, willowy form, and a 
complexion like a waxen lily, she seemed al¬ 
most too shadowy to be real flesh and blood. 
A profusion of the lightest-tinted hair fell 
carelessly over her face, and her great beryl- 
colored eyes were at times serious and sad, 
and again all aflame with a wild excitement. 
She was never known to go out of the house 
except into the garden back. There she 
seemed to have free range. The high fence 
screened her from sight, but her voice could 
often be heard singing snatches of foreign 
songs, or laughing out blithely like a child. 
But she was not always so happy, for the 
neighbors were sometimes startled by a suc¬ 
cession of shrill screams echoing through the 
gambrel-roofed cottage, and rising up higher 
and higher, or dying away into long-drawn 
sobs and moans. Who was she? What was 
she to tbik strange, silent Mrs. Clark? Xo- 
bodv could answer, though everybody asked 
tbeSe questions. Some said she was her 
daughter, others, who held to the theory of 
the duchess, declared her a princess in 
disguise. 

So time wore on, and not a soul was any 
wiser with regard to the tenants in the gam¬ 
brel-roofed cottage. But the girl was observed 
to grow paler, and frailer, and more shadowy. 
She was heard less often in the garden; she 
appeared less seldom at the west window, and 
by-and-by a doctor, or so he was judged to be, 
rode daily to the door, in a gig splashed with 
mud. His horse, too, was jaded and worn. 
These were taken as signs, that he came from 
a distance. Finally he came twice a day, and 
his horse was left champing at his bit, and 
biting at the gate-post, to which he was tied, 
for hours. 

Mrs. Clark, too, deserted the west window 


and only flitted to and fro, like a ghost, from 
the house to the store at rare intervals. 

One night the neighbors were aroused by 
the most fearful screams. Mehitable Akers who 
lived opposite, saw the girl as plain as day, 
for it was bright moonlight, standing by an 
open window in the second story. The girl’s 
golden hair was streaming behind her, and 
her white garments, for she was in her night¬ 
dress, were fluttering in the wind. Before 
Mehitable could draw a breath, the apparition 
with auother scream and a wild brandishing 
of the arms, threw herself headlong from the 
open window. 

Just as she was, Mehitable rushed across 
the street and found Mrs. Clark on her knees 
beside the crushed and apparently lifeless 
form. She had lifted the ghastly face from 
the wet grass and pillowed it on her bosom. 
She pressed kiss after kiss on the cold lips, 
and with her eyes fastened in a sort of fasci¬ 
nation upon the blood with which the poor 
creature’s clothes were dabbled, she mur¬ 
mured: 

“ O Mon Bieu! Mon Bien! My poor little 
one! Why couldst thou nothave been spared 
the bloody baptism!” 

Mehitable lifted up the little bare feet, and 
the two carried the light form into the house 
and laid it on the bed. Mrs. Clark placed her 
hand tremblingly over the girl’s heart. 

“It beats!” she exclaimed. “She is not 
dead. But it is faint, very faint.” 

She snatched a small silver crucifix from 
the table and held it up before the dying girl, 
chanting at the same time, in a low, solemn 
voice, a pater-noster. 

The girl’s shut eyelids fluttered half way 
open, the rigid lips parted softly, and whisper¬ 
ed with a smile, “Jesus!” And then with a 
low cry, Mrs. Clark withdrew her hand, for 
the tiny pulse of the heart underneath had 
ceased its beat. 

For the first time, she seemed to be glad 
of the presence of a stranger, and indeed 
Mehitable, though somewhat of a gossip, was 
the best person she could have had with her 
at such a time. She marvelled silently at the 
costly dress, of white satin embroidered stiffly 
with silver, that Mrs. Clark brought to robe 
her dead, and at the coronet with which the 
linen underclothing was stamped, and at the 
tall waxen candles that were kept burning 
night and day at the head and foot of the 
bed. 

But she was tender and thoughtful to such 
a degree, that Mrs. Clark opened her heart to 
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her, and little by little, during tbe few days 
that intervened before the burial, sketched 
for her. the tragedy of her life. 

Bouniouviile was her right name, and her 
family ranked among the French nobility; 
but of late years the fortunes of the branch to 
which she belonged had so decayed that on 
the death of her husband, who left, her with 
an only child, a son. Madame Boumouville 
accepted the position of duenna and compan¬ 
ion to Louise D'Herbois, a rich young heiress, 
and also a distant relative. 

Her son was sent to college to be educated 
for the priesthood, and madame entered upon 
her duties. She soon grew to love her young 
charge, and as the years passed on, and the 
mind of the beautiful Louise expanded under 
her fostering care, while her personal graces 
grew more and more dazzling, this love deep¬ 
ened into an affection and devotion as intense 
as that she felt for her only son. 

While Louise was still a child, she was be¬ 
trothed by her guardians, who stood to her 
in place of parents, to her cousin, Le Comte 
Yictor D’Herbois. This was taken as a mat¬ 
ter of course to all, even by Louise herself. 
She understood that all French girls of her 
rank were married in this way, and eten if it 
had not been so, she was too shy and gentle 
to rebel. 

Besides, she liked her cousin, at least she 
did not dislike him, and at the times she was 
permitted to see him (such meetings being 
always under madarae’s espionage), she was 
much pleased with the courtly condescension 
and the stately admiration he showed towards 
her. The count was twenty years her senior. 

In the college vacations Eugene Boumou- 
viile visited his mother. This young man can 
be described in one word. He was saint-like. 
He had consecrated himself to his divine pro¬ 
fession with the fervor of an apostle of old, 
and already the college professors had singled 
him out as especially fitted to do his Masters 
work. 

It was his mother’s will and pleasure, and 
the whole household’s as well, that during his 
short visit at the D’Herbois chateau, he 
should hold daily religious exercises in the 
little chapel built upon the estate. Here all 
the servants, together with their girlish mis¬ 
tress and Madame Boumouville, were wont 
to assemble, and as the young priest raised 
his prayers in supplication to Heaven, carry¬ 
ing the souls of all his hearers up higher and 
higher to his own ecstatic heights, he was like 
one inspired, and his half-spiritual face, 


radiant with his glowing faith, was as if sur¬ 
rounded with a halo. 

While his little band of listeners hung rapt 
npon his words, Louise especially felt herself 
thrilled through and through with a sensation 
so exquisite, as to be almost painful. As 
Eugene, gathering enthusiasm with every new 
word he uttered, swept on with resistless 
eloquence, the girl’s cheek flushed and paled 
by turns, and her eyes—wonderful eyes, 
holding in their opalline depths rare greenish 
tints—dilated into crystal stars. She felt her¬ 
self drawn up into a state of beatitude. 

Madame noticed her with pleasure. 

u Eugene has great powers,” said she. “ Who 
knows but some day he may be a cardinal I 
foresee that he will make many converts to 
the mother church. But you, my dear, you 
must not let him sway you too much. It will 
never do for you to be a nun.” 

w But, madame,” stammered Louise, blush¬ 
ing, “I never thought of being a nun.” 

“Ah, ah, petite,” replied the older lady, 
patting softly the crimson cheek. “ I can 
read hearts by faces, and I have watched you 
in the chapel. I have seen team stand in 
your eyes, and when you knelt on the cushion 
beside me I heard your soft, fluttering sighs. 
You put me in mind at such times of the 
picture of Saint Cecilia, that hangs in the 
west gallery. To see you take the veil would 
he a great sight; but no, no, I do not mean to 
urge you to it. You must be guarded against 
it- It is a glorious thing to be the bride of 
heaven, but such is not your destiny." 

Madame had sunk towards the last into a 
half-soliloquy. Coming out of this, and look¬ 
ing around for Louise, she found the bird bad 
flown. 

With her heart throbbing against her bodice 
like a trip-hammer, Louise had escaped 
through the long window that stood open 
upon the balcony. And now she was pacing 
up and down the rose-walk in the garden, 
glad to be alone with her thoughts. 

And what were her thoughts 1 A sad, sad 
jumble, I fear, chasing each other about 
wildly. 

“A nun?” she said to herself. “No indeed, 
I do not wish to be a nun. What do I want 
to shut myself away for, out of this beautiful, 
beautiful world ? Never has it seemed half 
so bewitching as now. And madame thinks, 
because I shed a few tears and sigh when I 
am in the chapel, that I am thinking of being 
a nun. To be sure Monsieur Boumouville’s 
words do affect me at times strangely. And 
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it is true that when I go to the cathedra], I 
often yawn behind my fan, I find the sendees 
so irksome. But then our bishop is old and 
prosy, while Eugene—■” she flushed again at 
the name—“is just the reverse. How grace¬ 
ful he is, what an elegant form he has, and 
his voice is like music. When I get married—” 
for the first time she frowned, for the thorn 
of a rose she had picked had pierced her 
hand “ when I get married,” she repeated, 
more slowly, feeling at the same time a little 
prick at the heart, like the prick of the thorn 
in her finggr, “I shall have him for my father 
confessor. He will then have a parish of his 
own, and I shall hear him preach every Sun¬ 
day. How happy rnadame, and I, and—and 
le comte will be.” 

Here she stopped short, for far adown the 
road she saw a horseman galloping towards 
the chateau at full speed. It was her Jiance, 
her lord to be. She turned and went slowly 
into the house. She had forgutten that this 
was his regular visiting-day. Somehow things 
did not look so bright as they had a minute 
before. And she shivered just the least bit, 
as her cousin dashed clattering into the court¬ 
yard below, and bent to his saddle-bow, as he 
caught sight of her on the balcony. Poor 
child! She was just sixteen. 

In a month more she was Madame le 
Comtesse. Eugene Bouruonville performed 
the marriage service. He did not notice that 
the bride’s right hand, as he laid it in the 
bridegroom’s clasp, was trembling and icy- 
cold. He did not know of the start she gave 
when he pronounced her name, “ Louise,” in 
his liquid tones. I think he would have been 
struck dumb, had he known that the girl be¬ 
fore him loved him, and now, even now, 
during the solemn vows which he was calling 
upon Heaven to witness, wakening to the 
fact. The young devotee had never given a 
thought to earthly love. Was he not wedded 
to the church? He was so purely spiritual 
that this sufficed him. 

The new countess would not part with her 
dear companion and friend,, so Madame 
Boumouvilie remained with her. The winter 
they were to spend in Paris, the summer at 
the chateau. 

Por the first few months, she often looked 
at her hosbaud wistfully as though she had 
something on her mind that she wanted to 
tell him. But she was not courageous by 
nature, and the count, though universally 
polite and kind, was not one to invite 
confidence. 


Then came the winter in town, when the 
countess marie her dehut and was presented 
at court She was the sensation of the season. 
Kings and princes unbent from their royal 
dignity to do her homage, and among the 
highest nobility she was toasted as the queen 
of beauty. She was fererishly gay and 
brilliant 

Her husband was proud of her. Was she 
not a powerful appendage to his position and 
power? But, while he was as gallant as ever 
to his beautiful wife, he did not open to her 
his heart of hearts. He did not expect any 
such absurdity on her part She was welcome 
to her own thoughts and secrets. 

The countess did not have Eugene Bour- 
nonville for her father confessor, and only oc¬ 
casionally on a Sunday did she go to hear him 
preach. And then she sat like a statue. 
Madame’s quick ear no longer caught her 
fluttering sighs. And the wondrous-tinted 
eyes were always hard and bright 

She startled rnadame one night as she stood, 
before her dressing-table, in her sweeping 
court robes, ready for the carriage, to convey 
her to the palace. 

“ I am so tired,” she said, wearily. “ There 
is no pleasure in all tills excitement It is 
like feeding on dry husks. The world is so 
hollow. I should like to put it away from me 
forever. I wish I could have been a nun.” 

“Why, rny dear Louise!” exclaimed her 
friend, iu astonishment “ I thought you had 
got ail over that, long ago.” 

Just then the carriage was announced, 
and the countess, gathering np her train, 
passed out to her night’s festivity. Madame 
did not see the bitter sndle that wreathed her 
lips, as she murmured to herself, “Got ail 
all over that!” 

She did not guess at the hopeless love that 
Louise D’Herbois felt for her son. How she 
wrestled with it, and crushed it down only to 
have it tower up again like a giant and over¬ 
throw her. IJ'itb the knowledge that she did 
not love her husband, this other experience 
had come upon her. 

And the priestly Eugene visited his mother 
more frequently than in his college days, and 
passed in and out before the Countess D’Her¬ 
bois, always with the same serene, benign 
smile and mild apostolic air. The countess, 
herself unseen, often watched him and won¬ 
dered at his grand calmness. 

“Does it never forsake him?” cried she, in 
her solitude. “Has the Holy Spirit so descend- 
ed upon him, that he is not capable of feeling 
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lii^e other men? He is gracious alike to me 
aad the footman at the door. Ah, I would be 
content if he would but look into my face 
just once with love-lit eyes and call me 
‘Louise.’ ” 

And then, horror-struck, she would fall 
upon her knees and pray to have this unholy 
love purged from her. 

Threats and portentous whispers, like Iow- 
wiuged thunder-clouds, had long been the 
forerunners of the storm that now was ready 
to burst upon the country. And when it 
was too late, the haughty nobility found 
what it was to encroach upon the liberties of 
the people. A terrible vengeance was dealt 
out to them. The streets were deluged with 
their blood, and every tick of the clock was a 
signal for some one’s death-stroke. 

The Count Victor D'Herbois was one of 
the first victims guillotined in the public 
square, and it was with great difficulty that 
the countess and Madame Boumouville man- 
. aged to escape to a place of concealment. 

Against the clergy the blood-thirsty passions 
of the mob raged the hottest, and madanie 
was kept in hourly torture, fearing for the 
fate of her son. He was too well-noted to he 
passed by, but so far he had eluded his pur¬ 
suers. Occasionally, in some mysterious 
manner, his mother received proof of his 
safety. Such news was like manna from 
heaven to the two fearing, trembling women. 
■While Eugene lived, there was still somethin" 
to be thankful for. 

At length, by slow degrees, and after many 
unsuccessful attempts, a plan was matured, 
by which the three were to embark under 
cover of the night, in a merchant ship, bound 
for America. As soon as they should arrive 
ou board, the ship was to weigh anchor and 
sail immediately. 

The day, so long and anxiously waited for, 
at last came. Everything was arranged. The 
three were to repair singly at stated times, to 
the water's edge, where a boat would be in 
readiness to take them. But at the last min¬ 
ute, when Louise, who was to start first, 
stood already cloaked and hooded, a scrawled' 
line was handed them. It was from Eugene. 

“There are spies watching around,” he 
wrote. “It will not be safe for me to venture 
out, to-night But do not let this deter you 
from sailing. The friends that have helped 
me before will help me again. Take my 
blessing with you, and, God willing, I will 
join you soon in that free country to which I 
implore yoil to hasten.” 


With many prayers and tears madame de¬ 
termined to do as he advised her. It was 
very hard to leave him behind in the lion's 
jaws as it were. But her remaining would be 
of no benefit to him. It would be the con¬ 
trary rather, since there was great risk in 
conveying messages backwards and forwards, 
and leaving him with only his own safety to 
look after would be giving him so much the 
better chance. 

We will trust him to God, Louise,” said 
she. “Come, my child, time is precious.” 
And she busied herself in rearranging her 
companion’s disguise. 

As for Louise she said nothing. She was 
passive in madame's hands, and she followed 
silently to the door and passed out, still with¬ 
out a word. Madame watched her up the 
street. At any other time, she would have 
noticed that the timid nervousness she had 
displayed of late had fallen from her like a 
mantle; that some steady purpose was shin¬ 
ing boldly out of the half-veiled eye; that her 
step was firm and swift. 

But madame had other things to think of, 
and she shut the door and went to work 
gathering up the few valuables she had left, 
with Eugene ever in her thoughts. Then 
she donned her own disguise and followed in 
the countess’s footsteps. 

Giving the signal, a boat with muffled oars 
glided towards her slowly. What was her 
terror and surprise on seating herself in it, to 
find that Louise was not there. She had not 
come, the men said, though they had watched 
and waited, and would have heard her call if 
it had been ever so faint a one. A sudden 
suspicion or rather conviction seized all at 
once upon Madame Boumouville. In an ex¬ 
cited voice she insisted upon being again set 
on shore. Then, with a heart foreboding 
horror, she sped through the streets of the 
city, to that quarter in which Eugene was 
hid. 

A3 she neared it, she heard shrieks, and 
shouts, and maledictions rendiug the air. 
With a silent supplication to Heaven she 
pressed forward and came in sight of the 
mob. Not minding her own danger, frantic 
with fear, she forced her way through. 
Torches flaring made the place light as day. 
Their lurid glare fell upon hundreds of faces 
distorted by bestial passions into the likeness 
of so many demons. Their hoarse cries were 
like the growls of wild animals hungry for 
prey. 

With their arms pinioned behind them in 
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their flowing priestly robes, through the 
ranks, which opened hooting and jeering to 
give them passage, came the victims, their 
tottering footsteps goaded on by the sharp 
knives of their butchers, until gory and gash¬ 
ed, and streaming with blood, they dropped 
dead, literally hacked to pieces. In this hor¬ 
rible way twenty priests were massacred. 
Madame Bournouviile stood and gazed; her 
teeth chattered, her eyes nearly started from 
their sockets. 

Suddenly the orgy swelled higher, the yells 
of the infuriated mob rose louder, and all the 
mother was curdled in the breast of the aris¬ 
tocratic looker-on, as her strained ear caught 
the sound, through all the rushing roar about 
her, of a familiar voice chanting a De 
Profundis. 

The last of all, the twentieth victim, came 
Eugene Bournouviile. For one second, into 
which was crowded the agony of a lifetime, 
madame saw the exalted smile of the un¬ 
daunted martyr, saw his mutilated hands 
raised to heaven, and then with the strength 
of a lioness she tore apart the living wall that 
intervened and caught him as he fell With 
a wilder shriek than even that of the wretched 
mother, a young girl wrested herself from the 
grasp of those who held her, and grovelled 
like a mad creature upon the slippery stones, 
beside Eugene. 

“I loved him,” she screamed, her slight 
form quivering with horror, “ and I murdered 
him.” 

Madame knew no more. The lifeless form 
of her son slipped from her nerveless clasp 
and she fainted away. 

When she woke to consciousness she found 
herself in prison, and Louise, whose impru¬ 
dence had destroyed her 6on, bore her com¬ 
pany. Had madame turned shudderingly 
from her, it would have been only natural, 
but instead, she shed over her tears of pity, 
for the girl’s mind was gone. In that fearful 
moment when she declared herself the mur¬ 
derer of the dead man she had loved, her 
reason had snapped like a brittle-stemmed 
flower. The real essence of her life had fled. 
Who knows but it had winged its flight in 
company with the soul she had adored 1 

There remains but little more to be told. 
When the line from Eugene reached his 
mother on that fatal night, Louise had re¬ 
solved not to leave France without him. In 
accordance with this determination, she had 
let madame imagine her as gone to the shore, 
when in reality she had hastened to him. It 


is not likely she had planned what to do or 
say in this interview. Blinded by her love, 
half-unsettled already, by the events that had 
been transpiring around her, she had only felt 
that she could not be separated from Eugene. 
She was tracked by those whom he had him¬ 
self intimated as lying in wait for him. The 
sequel has been related. She had begged 
desperately to suffer in his stead, but the only- 
answer they vouchsafed to her heart-broken 
pleadings, was to drag her forth, with fiendish 
malice, to witness the torture of him, whom 
she would have gladly died to save. 

Scenes as shocking as this were of daily oc¬ 
currence, and Madame Bournouviile calmly 
prepared herself for her fate. She confidently 
expected a speedy death-sentence, both for 
herself and her companion. Others of less 
note than they were slaughtered like sheep, 
but the workings of an inscrutable Providence 
spared them, as by a miracle. 

When the reign of terror was suddenly 
brought to a close, and her prison-doors were 
opened, she walked oat with hair as white as 
snow, with the crazed countess, prattling gay- 
ly as a schoolgirl *by her side. At times 
Louise D’Herbois was like this and again she 
would be overwhelmed with convulsions of 
terror, and become fierce and unmanageable. 

So bereft of all happiness, with every 
cherished hope blasted, Madame Boumou- 
vilie made her way finally across the waters 
to the quiet inland town where, until the 
death of Louise, she had remained an im¬ 
penetrable mystery. 

The story which was then made public 
through the medium of Mebitable Akers, was 
almost too astounding for belief. It could 
hardly be realized by the villagers, that such 
tragic experiences, so utterly removed from 
the peaceful slow-jogging routine of their own 
lives, had been undergone by one in their 
very midst 

Mrs. Clark, as she still continued to be 
called, was a greater wonder than ever, but 
released as it were, from the need of all earth¬ 
ly exertion, she sunk gradually, and the grass 
had not sprouted upon Louise, the Countess 
D’Herbois’s grave, before she too was lain to 
rest beside her. 

Something more than half a century ago, 
that was; but as long as the gambrel-roofed 
cottage stands, as long as one stick of rotten 
timber rests upon another, the thrilling history 
of its two aristocratic inmates -will be re¬ 
membered and repeated. 
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